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Tuer New House of Commons has proved itself true to the cause 
of Reform. Mr. AnercromBy was voted into the Speaker's 
chair, on Thursday, by a majority of 316 to 306. There were 
only six Tory Members absent; all the others voted for MANNERS 
Sourron. Of the Doubtfuls, thirty-nine supported the Tory, four 
the Reformer, and eight were absent. Thirty-five supposed 
Reformers on this oceasion swelled the numbers of the defeated 
party. Notwithstanding all this aid from the Waverers, the 
Trimmers, the ‘‘ Shabbies,” and the Traitors, Ministers were left 
in a minority. The result is decisive as to the strength of par- 
ties. A reference to the names of the Absentees and the Doubt- 
fuls who voted for the late Speaker, will satisfy those who are 
skilled in political divination, that on no other question will 
the Duke be able to muster so large a force. We may safely 
deduct fifty names from the Tory minority, and transfer them to 
the Reformers, in calculating the strength of the opposing par- 
ties on almost every question whith is‘likely ‘to become the sub- 
ject of a division in the new Parliament. 

Being aware of the extraordinary exertions used by the Minis- 
terial minority to insure the success of their candidate, we are not 
surprised at the large number they brought tothe division. Many 
Members were, doubtless, prematurely entrapped into promising 
their support, under the impression that there would be no se- 
rious contest. More than once we have stated that an early and 
eager canvass was made for Sir CHarLEs MANNERSSuTTon. Our 
readers will find a confirmation of this fact ina remarkable inci- 
dent of the debate. Mr. Rosert Frereuson, Member for East 
Lothian, has been known as a decided Liberal for many years. 
Some time before Mr. ABERCROMBY became a candidate, Mr. 
Frercuson, who is an intimate personal friend of Sir CHarLes 
Manners Sutton, was persuaded to promise that he would not 
opposeSirCuaries. This promise he gave in the full belief that 
there would be no decided party opposition to the late Speaker. 
When, however, Mr. ABERCROMBy was prevailed upon to come 
forward, and the whole country was roused on the subject, 
the constituency of East Lothian being by no means 
the least anxious for the success of Mr. ABERcROMBy, Mr. 
Fercuson sought to be released from his engagement not to op- 
pose Sir Cuaries Surron. He made two applications to Sir 
CHARLEs with that view ; but the replies were evidently intended 
to bind Mr. Ferguson to his expressed intention of neutrality, 
on the plea that the personal honour and character of the 
late Speaker were at stake. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Fereuson felt himself bound, as a man of honour, not to vote with 
his party. He acted from the purest motives on this, as on every 
other occasion; and not the slightest imputation rests upon his 
sincerity as a Reformer from his conduct in this affair. But we 
think that he was mistaken. We hold that the duty of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to his constituents is paramount to all conven- 
tions arising out of mere private intimacies and relations. Mr. 
Frrcuson stood in the capacity of a trustee for the constituency 
of East Lothian; and, having clearly ascertained their wishes, he 
Should have told Sir Cuarues, that his vote being claimed by 
those to whom it of right belonged, it must be given to the Re- 
formers. Sir Cuartes Surron had no scruple whatever in 
making common cause with Azs.party: and the manner in which 
he put forward a pretence of private character and personal vin- 
dication, to assist that party in their struggle—instead of hand- 
somely releasing Mr. Fercuson in direct terms—showed how 
entirely the chivalrous sentiment of the Member for East 
Lothian was thrown away. It may be, however, some consola- 
tion to his constituents to know, that in all probability the manly 
statement of Mr. Fercuson in the House of Commons was worth 
2 gocd deal more on the division than his single vote would have 
been. It afforded conclusive evidence of the early canvassing for 
Sir Cuarxes Surron; and the extreme reluctance manifested to 
lose so much as one vote, proved that votes were scarce and 





valuable. This consideration probably had the effect of deciding 
some Waverers the right way. 

It is worthy of remark, that, with two or three exceptions, all 
the supposed Reformers and Waverers who voted with the Tories, 
are men of exceeding insignificance in Parliament and the coun- 
try—men of the calibre of Hugues Hucues, Mr..Tapps, Mr. 
Cripps, Mr. Hauss, Mr. Les, and Sir S. Spry. Being con- 
scious of essential unimportance, they strive when parties are’ 
close run to make themselves of consequence by trimming. As 
soon as the struggle is over, they are regarded, even by those they 
have served for the time, with augmented contempt; and then they 
endeavour, by giving a number of popular votes, to conciliate their 
offended constituents. 

The debate on Thursday was not remarkable for brilliancy, 
Lord Francis EGERTON was prosy and commonplace: his argue 
ment in favour of electing MANnneRs Surron, derived from the 
** new locality” in which the Members met, was puerile in the 
extreme. Sir CHARLES BurrRELL had the discretion to be brief ; 
so his stupidity may be pardoned. Messrs. Denison and Orp spoke 
with tact and temper, at the same time that they stated clearly.the 
grounds on which the Reformers were called upon to repudiate Sur- 
Tonandelect ABeRcROMBY. SirCHARLES MANNERs SuTTon was 
prepared with an elaborate speech in defence of his recent cone 
duct; but, as none of the previous speakers had assailed him, but 
rested their preference of Mr. ABrrcroMBy upon their approval of 
his political sentiments and their decided objection to those of Sir 
Cuar gs, the studied harangue of the latter fell flat upon the 
House: it was a complete failure, and there was no temptation 
to the Opposition wits to “ show up” the unfortunate orator. 
Mr. ABERCROMBY was more discreet : he abstained from replying: 
to the Tory slanders upon his character, and contented himself 
with some brief but impressive and appropriate remarks on the 
Speaker's duties. Lord Sranutey was himself again—full of 
argumentative energy and insolence, and absurdly acrimonious 
in tone and language. Lord Srancry has not yet discovered his 
actual position in the House: he is the head of the Tiers Parti, 
which consists of himself and Sir James Granam; but he talks 
as if he could bring as many votes to a division as OCONNELLs 
Never did any man so ridiculously overrate his own importance. 
Why, no prudent Minister would seek his alliance: be would 
bring discord into the best-united Cabinet, and provoke angry 
opposition in a synod of Quakers. 

Lord Joun Russet appeared to advantage in his new character 
of Leader of the Opposition. He was not irritated by the petulance’ 
of Lord Sranixy into unbecoming heat. He displayed the tact of 
an old debater in his manner of dealing with the newspaper charges 
against Sir CHARLES Manners Sutton. He only enforced that 
which Sir Cuarves himself admitted to be correct,--namely, that 
he had attended the Privy Council meetings since the dissolution 
of the MeLsourne Ministry; and Lord Joun showed, that in so 
doing, Sir Cuarves in fact had become a party to the proceedings 
against the late Administration and Parliament. Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL also asserted, in a becoming style, the right of the House 
to elect its own Speaker, and oppose to the naked sword of Prero- 
gative the shield and buckler of the privileges of the Commons, 
He failed in answering the charge of inconsistency—which the 
Whigs cannot get over. The former support of Sir CHARLEs 
SuTon was an error; and it would be wise to admit the blunder 
at once, instead of endeavouring to defend the proceeding on false 
pretences. The true reason why the old Tory Speaker was taken 
up in 1833—after Lord Grey had committed the weakness of re- 
fusing his intended Peerage—was, that the Whig Cabinet could 
not agree upon a candidate of their own. Throughout the debate, 
it was evident that the Whigs were sorely hampered by their first 
wrong step in the last Parliament. Their position on Thursday 
was good in itself, but bad for those who were obliged to reconcile 
the consistency of their present conduct with their former speeches 
and votes. 

Sir Ropert Peet displayed that irascibility of temper and 
easily-wounded self-importance which completely unfit him for the 
place he occupies. When formerly Leader of the House, he was 
constantly betrayed into passion ; and his exhibition on Thursday 
made it manifest that he is not improved by four years’ sojourn 
on the Opposition benches. His speech was an unconnected 
jumble of odds and ends of arguments and assertions, and would 
have been laughed at had not the utterer possessed a good delivery 
and the office of Prime Minister. Sir Roperr is not accustome 
to address a hostile audience; and is too evidently annoyedeg 
those petty provocations, and indications of dissent, which@ 

NELL meets with in the House of Commons, and 
Should he remain for a month in his present plasey @ 
is not likely,) he will have abundance of that speejes ofp 
cation, a little of which seems to be more than he €an be 

a show of equanimity, We 
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In the early part of the evening, the House was very orderly ; 
but after Sir Roserr Peer. had delivered his speech; it was 
evident that the general desire was to come to a speedy 
division. The Radicals and O'Connellites preserved a prudent 
silence, interrupted only by cries of “ Divide!" They who per- 
severed in protracting the debate were ill-received. Both parties 
seemed to have brought all the votes they could muster into the 
House, and deemed it wise to secure them without delay. 

Sir Francis Burvertr “ backed out” after all. A deputation 
of his constituents unkennelled him on Thursday morning ; and 
he compromised the matter with them, by engaging not to vote 
for Sir Cuarres Sutrron. There are no whippers-in like the 
electors. Unless the Tories can continue to muzzle them, it is 
not of much use to employ ladies of high rank and notorious repu- 
tation to seduce old beaus. The wholesome dread of his consti- 
tuents appears also to have prevented Conperr from voting for 
the Tory. 

The victory of Thursday is useful as well as glorious. In the 
first place, it has set the stamp of Reform on the New Parliament. 
Itis also no mean advantage to have a Speaker disposed to remedy 
instead of cherishing the abuses of his department. But it is as 
the prelude to more important events that the election of Mr. 
AseERcRomBy must be looked upon as chiefly valuable. It has 
demonstrated the power of the Reformers to turn out the Tory 
and establish a Liberal Government. It is now evident that 
nothing but sloth or treachery on the part of the Reform Mem- 
bers can prevent this desirable consummation. Let the motto be, 
Forward! There must be no backsliding on the Address, or the 
Irish Church question. The Tory intruders must be compelled 
to retire, by a series of vigorous attacks. As to putting a shilling 
of the public money at their disposal, that would be unpardonable 
in men who voted for Mr. Anyrcromby in order to take the first 
means of testifying their distrust of the Obstructive Ministers. 
But it is not probable thatthe Duke and Sir Roser will give the 
House of Commons the opportunity of refusing them the Supplies. 
They will retire before matters come to that extremity. 





The French Chamber of Deputies have agreed, by a majority 
of 241 to 140, to refer to the consideration of a Committee the 
question of continuing the monopoly of the tobacco manufacture to 
the Government. M. Martin pu Norp, one of the principal 
Crown-lawyers, was the leading opponent of M. DucHaret, who 
conducted the debate on behalf of the Ministry. M. Martin is 
the reprerentative of a district where tobacco is extensively eul- 
tivated. M.Satvanny spoke at length against the practice of 
appointing Committees of inquiry in imitation of the British Par- 
liament; of whose wisdom and mode of doing the public business 
he spoke very ignorantly, as well as disparagingly. The Com- 
mittee on the tobacco question consists of nine members, seven of 
whom belong to the Opposition. The Ministers are said to be 
much annoyed at the whole of this affair. 


Martinez DE LA Rosa has recovered from his illness. There 
is still a good deal of intrigue and uncertainty relative to the ap- 
est of the War Minister, Luauper’s successor. Dr LA 

Osa declares his resolution to resign the Premiership if VaLprz 
is not appointed, It is therefore probuble that the Queen must 
give up Espateta, who is said to be her favourite. 





The insurrection in Persia has been suppressed; the Pretender 
to the throne having submitted to the son of AppAs Mirza, who 
was energetically supported by both the English and Russian 
Ministers, 





The Committee of the House of Representatives as well as that 
of the Senate of the United States, have resolved to withhold their 
report on the question of the Indemnity, until they should ascer- 
tain the decision of the French Chambers on the subject. 





Webates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
THE first session of the second Reformed Parliament was opened on 
Thursday, the day appointed for the return of the writs. Unusual in- 
terese was excited on this occasion; and we never saw the neighbour- 
hood of the two, Houses so much thronged with persons of all classes. 
The crowd was very considerable as early as ten o’clock ; and it was 
with some difficulty that the Members made their way to the House. 
The Duke of Cumberland was hooted, and Mr. O’Connell cheered. 
The Bishops were also hissed ; but generally the crowd was well-be- 
haved. 1! hiedoors of the House of Commons were opened at twelve : 
and two or three hundred Members entered almost immediately. ‘The 
seats in the lower part of the House were soon taken: and about one 
o'clock the side galleries were in a great measure occupied. 

At two o'clock, the Usher of the Black Rod summoned the Mem- 
bers to the Louse of Peers to hear the Commission read. Mr. Ley, 
the Chicf Clerk, accompanied by Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Herries, and 
about « hundred Members obeyed, the summons, 

The Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords 
Wharnchife, Rosslyn, and Jersey, were the Commissioners. The 
Cominission was read; and the Commons instructed to choose their 

uker, and present him the uext day for his Majesty’s approbation. 
The Lords then went to prayers, and the Commons returned to their 
own House. 
Phe Vinisters oecupied their usual seats to the right of the chair. 

Ahy same side, on one of the lower front benches, Sir Charles 

) Was seated; ard immediately behind him Lord Stanley and 
ir Jam » Graham, in the midst of the Tory Members. Mr. O’Con- 
mell sat nearly opposite Sir Charles Sutton—a little nearer°the chair. 









Mr. Cobbett, dressed like a farmer, in a light gray coat, yellow 
gaiters, &c. placed himself among the Whig leaders, near the chair. 
Mr. Ley sat as usual at the table, and was addressed as Chairman. 

The seats allotted to Peers and strangers bebind the bar were com- 
pletely full. Among their oeeupants, were the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Mulgrave. In front of these 
seats, many Members were compelled to stand; all the seats in the 
body of the House and the galleries being taken. 

Order having been obtained, 

Lord Francis Ecerron rose, and commenced his speech by al- 
luding to the great importance of the duty which, in complianee with 
his Majesty’s direction, the House was about to perform. He felt 
confident that a majority would carry his Majesty’s pleasure into effect, 
in such a manner as to promote all the great interests that would be 
affected by the object of the present discussion, He then continuedas 
follows. 

‘** In the present circumstances of the country, when all know, and I am sure 
deeply feel, that the House is about inevitably to enter upon fields of discussion 
of vital importance to the interests of the State, we should look narrowly and 
closely to the qualifications of the individual to whom we must look for guidance 
and advice, for the maintenance of our high privileges and constitutignal inde- 
pendence, for the due control over the fervour and excitement of our debates, 
and for a wise exercise of that influence which we, with a proud, graceful, and 
salutary submission, are wont, aud I am sure are now ready, to delegate to the 
individual we call to the chair, and for whose services the attendant honours 
and annexed emoluments are, in my judgment, no more than a compensation for 
the toil, the anxiety, and the sacrifices of him who competently fills it. In ad- 
dition to that mass of cireumstanves which at any time must. make the qualifi- 
cations of the individual a matter of interest and importance, I need not remind 
the House, that a great public calamity has given new weight to the value of 
those qualifications. If there were to be found temper more rare than patience 
itself, or acquitements more estimable than the possession of candour and discre- 
tion, under present circumstances they would be needed by the individual we 
are now to appoint to the office to which I refer. I nced scarcely add, that to 
such a person the object of my motion expressly points; and I must say, that if 
any circumstances existed which should deprive this House of the opportunity 
of securing the services and tried abilities of that individual, I can scarcely con- 
ceive a more legitimate subject of sincere regret. He is a Member competent, 
above all others, to carry into effect in this new locality, the laws of a new sys- 
tem in combination with the salutary usages and practices of the old. Lask 
the House to look at the loss we have recently experienced—to consider the 
lamentable deprivation we have suffered—the documents, the records, the evi- 
dence that has been consumed by that melancholy catastrophe, and then honour- 
able Members will feel that the extensive knowledge and intimate acquaintance 
with sach matters possessed by that individual cannot be too highly appreciated, 
and afford the best hope of restoration, substitution, and repair. I confess that, 
with such feelings, 1 should grudge him even that ease and retirement which so: 
many years of service so well entitle him to demand: I should almost grudge 
him the very favours of the Crown which might have called him to functions- 
and honours elsewhere, and have rendered him therefore incapable of the situa- 
tion to which Iam anxious that the House should now invite him. After what 
I have said, it is almost a useless matter of form for me to utter the name of Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton—( Much cheering)—that individual who ha’ proved 
for eighteen years.in that chair his undoubted competence, and who on seven 
successive occasions has accepted an all but unanimous invitation to resume it.” 

Lord Francis then quoted eulogistic passages from the speeches of 
Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis Burdett, on proposing and seconding 
Sir Charles Sutton for the chair of the first Reformed Parliament ; 
and in allusion to the classical interrogatory quoted by Sir Francis 
Burdett—* Quis vituperavit?”—said that he did not expect to hear 
the vituperation that had been uttered elsewhere repeated in that 
House; and that the question, at any rate, might now be put in this 
form, “ Quis vituperaturus esi?” The testimony of Lord Althorp to- 
the merits of Sir Charles Sutton was also produced by Lord Francis 
Egerton. He then went on to allude to the “ monstrous absurdities ” 
and ‘strange charges” ugainst the late Speaker, which had been cir- 
culated for the last two or three months. 

‘¢ Ido not believe that I shall hear, on this occasion, of the misconduct of 
Privy Courcillors, or the red-lettered circulars of the Clerks of the Council, 
construed into treason. I do not believe that we shall be called upon to adopt 
lists made up from the pages of ‘* The Mirror of Fashion,” or frum the infor- 
mation obtained from those invisible and mysterious agents who track the pro- 
gress of individuals through the avenues of private life to scenes of convivial 
pleasure, and who, for details not always correet, bribe the Sosias of the Amphi- 
tryons of the day. To suppose that opposition would rest upon announcements 
of this kind in the public press of the day, would be too contemptible, and 
would, 1 am sure, be doing injustice to those by whom it is intended. But I 
understand that the opposition to the motion with which [shall have the honour 
of concluding is to be rested, not on the qualities of the party I shall propose, 
but on a great public principle. (Cheers from the Reformers.) With that 
public principle it is undoubtealy difficult for me to deal, because the noble Lord 
who has, with that talent and ability which belongs te him, achieved the dis- 
tinction and discovery to which I allude, has kept it in Cimmerian dark- 
ness. (Cheers from the Tories.) I must say that if he had been the 
inventor of gunpowder himself, he could not have been more confidently ex- 
plicit as to the existence of that principle, or more prudent and oracular as to 
its nature and composition. The noble Lord, who, I believe, may be looked 
up to as at least the intended leader of this House—( Cheers from the Re- 
formers )—wh« ther sclf-elected—( Cheers from the Tories)—or elevated on the 
bucklers of a tumultuary host, amid the clash of weapons hitherto crossed in all 
but mortal strife—cr amidst discordant war-cries, over which one shout alone, 
the solitary symptom of union, is predominant—‘ return to office’—I know 
not; but that noble Lord, I say, has left the principle he propounded so 
obscure, that we can only conjecture its nature till some one shall have appeared 
to expound it to the House. It appears to me, however, probable that it is a 
principle we have met with elsewhere, not in ambiguity, but in election ballads 
and hustings speeches, amidst the triumphant acclamations of electors—a prin- 
ciple new to English feelings, and offensive, as I helieve, to our narrow preju- 
dices—that of condemnation without trial. If that is to be the principle 
which to flash conviction on the doubting, to fix the wavering, and reunite the 
phalanx which, by various accidents of disunion and secession, has had its 
bands somewhat dispersed, 1 trust that honourable gentlemen will be able to 
support it in this House, and carry it into effect without violation of their own 
consistency, and without the support of arguments which on the last occasion 
of this kind they raised very eloquent voices to combat and repudiate, namely, 
the principle that political considerations, the consideration of the political 
opinions of the individual who is to be called to the chair, are to set aside all 
other considerations of talent, fitness, ability, experience, or even what will be 
more shocking to some, the consideration of public economy.” 

He concluded by moving “ that Sir Charles Manners Sutton do take 
the chair.” 
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Sir Cuartes Burrett, who spoke from one of the front Oppo- 
sition benches, briefly seconded the motion; not, he said, on party or 
political principles, but from a consideration of the superior fitness of 
Sir Charles Sutton for the office of Speaker. 


Mr. W. J. Denison fully admitted the many excellent qualities of 
the late Speaker. No one could dispute his virtues in private life. 

«¢ But this (continued Mr. Denison) is not a question of personal character ; 
it is a question of great public principle. (A faint laugh from Lord F. 
Egerton and some other Tories, drowned by the cheers of the Reformers.) 
Yes, I say, that however the noble Lord opposite may be inclined to sneer at 
public principle, I must add, and he will excuse me for doing so, that I think 
he has thrown more asperity into this debate than was necessary—that he has 
rather 

* Leaped his light courser o’er the bounds of taste.’ 
Itrust I shall not follow his example in that respect, but state my views of the 
position in which we are placed, without in the least provoking angry feelings.” 

The King had dissolved the late’ Parliament and appealed to his 
People. The People had responded to the call by electing a majority 
of Reformers; and he did think it almost incumbent on the House to 
elect a Chairman whose principles assimilated "with those of the ma- 

jority of its Members. 

“In all the political storms which must inevitably take place in the course of 
a short time,—in all the troubles and difficulties which are incidental to the 
present state of the political atmosphere, and which, like “ coming events, cast 
their shadows before them,”—in all the discussions which must necessarily arise 
upon the introduction of those measures which the right honourable Baronet 
now at the head of his Majesty’s Government, has promised to bring forward— 
upon the subject of Corporation Reform—and upon the subject of that most 
erying of all grievances, the present state of the Church of Ireland, upon 
which a motion by the talented Member for St. Alban’s will speedily be 
brought forward, and most probably carried—in the consideration of these 
and questions, in the discussion which must take place concerning the dis- 
missal of my noble friend Lord Melbourne and his Administration, unheard 
and without a trial—without that trial which the right honourable Baronet and 
the friends who surrounded him so earnestly demanded for themselves,—in the 
important discussion which must arise with respect to the assumption for a 
period of three weeks of the greater portion of the chief offices of State 
by one individual, who, however high in rank and_ station—how- 
ever renowned for his achievements in the field (and no ‘man_ is 
more ready to do him justice upon that point than the humble 
individual who is now addressing you)—in taking upon himself the discharge 
of so many functions, appears to me to have acted upon a recent oceasion in a 
most unconstitutional manner,—in the debates which must necessarily arise 
upon that subject, and upon the many other important questions to which I 
have slightly adverted, it will be incumbent upon this House to have in its 
chair a gentleman who, combining impartiality and courtesy with dignity, shall 
likewise agree in opinion with the majority of its Members. Again, if ever a 
time should arrive (which from the bottom of my heart I trust may never be 
the case) when—I will not use the word § collision,’ but when there may be 
some difference of opinion between this and the other House of Parliament—in 
such an event, as well as in the other instances to which I have alluded, it 
would be paramountly necessary that we should have in the chair a gentleman 
whom we know to be sincerely attached to the great principles of Reform.” 

Mr. Denison then described the qualifications of Mr. Abercromby 
for the,right performance of the duties of Speaker. 

“* I feel that in his presence I cannot say all that I could wish with respect to 
him: but I take the liberty of stating, that, in my humble opinion, no gentle- 
man can be more fully qualified to fill that distinguished but arduous station, 
ether by his uniform consistency, his amiable manners, his extensive informa. 
tion, his great legal knowledge, his. long experience, or by his devoted applica- 
tion to business; and combining, as he does, with these the coolest temper 
with the clearest head, and attached, as he has proved himself on many impor- 
tant occasions to be, not only to the great principles of the Reform Bill, but in 
every instance to the rights and liberties of the People—possessed of all these 
qualities, I am convinced that if we place my right honourable friend in the 
chair, he will also act with strict impartiality.” 

He concluded by moving that “ the Honourable Member for the city 
of Edinburgh, the Right Honourable James Abercromby, do take the 
chair.” 

Mr. Orn (of Newcastle) seconded the motion. He expressed re- 
gret at being compelled to offer a conscientious opposition to Sir 
Charles Sutton ; whose industry in the discharge of the duties of his 
office, whose mildness and courtesy of demeanour, every Member of 
the House must have uniformly witnessed. But he thought the 
present was one of those occasions when private and personal feelings 
should give way to considerations of a public nature. The decision 
ot the House on this question would be received by the country as an 
intimation of its opinion of the important events which had led to the 
premature dissolution of the last Parliament. He considered that the 
circumstances of the country were now widely different from what 
they were when Sir Charles Sutton was last elected. 

‘* The election of a Speaker at that time could not at all be regarded, as I 
conceive it now must be, as a test of the strength of any political party. It 
was neither so in point of fact, nor was it considered so by any purty or by 
any class of persons in the kingdom. The question at that time, from the po- 
sitton in which parties were then placed, was regarded by all with indifference ; 
but at the present moment, from the altered posture of affairs, it is regarded by 
all classes of men, and in every part of the empire, with the most intense 
anxiety ; because by our decision upon this question the probable decision upon 
other and still more important, questions will be judged of. His Majesty has 
been advised to appeal to the sense of the People upon those changes which, in 
the undoubted exercise of his prerogative, he has thought fit to: make in his 
Cabinet. The People, in the Representatives whom they have sent to the 
present Parliament, have replied to that appeal; and I own it does strike me, 
that if our first act shall be to give the highest proof of our confidence and ap- 
probation, by placing in the chair, to preside over our proceedings, and to be 
our organ and representative, any one entertaining the principles and political 
epinions of the right honourable gentleman who has been proposed by the 
noble Lord, we shall greatly disappoint the just expectations of the People.” 

He then eulogized the character and dwelt upon the qualifications of 
Mr. Abercromby; laying particular stress upon the ‘known liberality 
of his political opinions. 

Sir Cuartes Manners Sutton then rose, and spoke as follows. 

*€ Sir, I feel it is at all times and under all circumstances an unpleasant thing 
to speak of one’s self; but I am sure the House will excuse my intruding upon 
ats attention on the present occasion, when circumstances render it so necessary. 
In speaking upon the subject under your consideration, it would be highly pre- 
sumptuous in me to state any qualifications which I possess for the office. The 


judgment of the manner in which I have discharged ihe duties of the si:uation 
an| to that judgment I think it most safe, as indced it is most agreeable, to subs 
mit the question. On the other hand, I feel myself not only not entitled, but 
on the contrary, I should be conducting myself contrary to every feeling not 
only of my own but of the House, were I to disparage the qualifications of the 
right honourable gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, or were I presumptuous 
enough to attempt to lessen his talents and acquirements for the purpose of 
thereby procuring praise for myself. I shall not pursue this course; but it is 
due to the respect which I owe to this House, and im justice to myself I am com- 
pelled, to meet the imputations and charges affecting the integrity and honour of 
one who-has filled the highest place in this House; and who has for eighteen 
years been the servant of the public in that honourable station. I have waited 
my proper time to answer these charges; and I now rise to do so; for I feel 
that upon this floor they should be met, and here I reserved myself to speak of 
them. In doing so, I hope I shall speak with but little, indeed with no 
asperity, but go through the charges and the answer with as much temper as 
possible. Icannot but believe that every Member present will admit that I owe 
it to the House, and particularly to the noble Lord and the honourable Baronet, 
to clear myself from those charges, which if true would have prevented them 
from proposing me. I shall proceed then at once to} the charges which in no 
measured phraseology have been brought against me. The charges are, that 
I, being then Speaker, busied myself with others in procuring the subversion of 
the late Ministry ; that I with others busied myself in the formation of the 
present Government; and, further, that I was present at and assisted in the 
deliberations of the Council which advised the dissolution of the late Parliament, 
Now these are three points affecting the public character of an individual ; they 
are points affecting peculiarly the character of the Speaker of this House, who 
must in the discharge of his official duties te a certain extent be in communiga- 
tion with the Executive, whoever may for the time being constitute the Govern- 
meht ; and they are points affecting the public and private character of that man 
who, socommunieating with Ministers, is thus said to be prepared to effeet 
their utter extinction. Now, Sir, to these points, I will make to all of them 
collectively, and to every one of them individually, this one answer— that there 
is not one word of truth in them from beginning to end. 

‘¢ First, with respect to my having been mixed up with others in giving coun 
sel to his Majesty, which led to the subversion of the late Government. I beg 
to state, that as soon after the termination of the last session as the public busi~ 
ness, which always remains to be finally wound up by the Speaker, would per= 
mit, I went to Brighton. I beg to remind the House, that at that time his 
Majesty had gone to Windsor. I remained at Brighton, without having any com- 
munication, directly or indirectly, with his Majesty, or with any individual con- 
nected with the late Government, until I was called back to London by express, 
upon the late lamentable event of the destruction by fire of the two Houses of 
Parliament. I started to London as soon as possible, and arrived here on the 
following day; and after having seen the devastation which had taken plaee, it 
was suggested to me, and I felt it my duty to adopt the suggestion, to write to 
his Majesty, and to acquaint him with the lamentable event that had occurred. 
This I felt myself more particularly called upon to do, as by his Majesty’s indul- 
gence I was then living ina part of the Palace of Westminster, a portion of 
which was destroyed by the fire. By the permission of the House, I will state 
the terms in which I wrote to his Majesty. [Sir Charles here read the letter. } 
‘The Speaker feels it his duty to acquaint his Majesty that, having heard at 
Brighton, early this morning, of a lamentable fire having happened to the twe 
Houses of Parliament, and to the House at which, by his Majesty’s gracious 
permission, the Speaker resides, he lost no time in coming up to London. The 
Speaker regrets to state, that both the Houses of Parliament are entirely de- 
stroyed, nothing being left standing but the outer walls. With respect to the 
Speaker’s house, the greater part of the domestic portion of it is destroyed, and 
to the rest very extensive damage is done. Much of the more valuable part of 
the Library of the House of Commons, as well as of the House of Lords, have 
been saved ; and most of the papers and records have been removed. T 
Speaker adds, with sincere satisfaction, that Westminster Hall, which was: at 
one time in imminent danger, has escaped uninjured. The Speaker trusts his 
Majesty will pardon the liberty he has taken in forwarding this communication.” 
Having written that letter, I carried it myself to the office of the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department: I saw the Under Seeretary of State, and I 
told him that I had written such a letter to his Majesty, and requested him, if 
he had the power, to send it to Windsor by aspecial messenger. I further sug- 
gested, that he would have the goodness to state to Lord Viscount Melbourne, 
the object I had in writing to his Majesty, as possibly that noble Lord might 
wish to send something by the same messenger. In the course of the evening, 
I received a letter from Sir lierbert Taylor, informing me that his Majesty would 
be in town next day, and requiring my attendance at St. James’s at two o'clock. 
I received another letter the same evening from Lord Viscount Melbourne, de~ 
siring tosee me before I went tothe Palace. In the morning, and before I went 
to Lord Melbourne, I received another letter from Sir Herbert Taylor, inclosing 
also a letter from his Majesty, in which his Majesty stated his wish that two 
other Houses of Parliament should be provided in a manner most convenient 
to Parliament and the country. I then saw Lord Me‘bourne, and told him, 
that I had received an answer to my communication to his Majesty; I in- 
formed him of the nature of that answer; and I told him further, that I 
wished him particularly to observe that in that letter was stated the object for 
which I wrote to his Majesty. I attended his Majesty as appointed ; and 
afterwards his Majesty saw Lord Melbourne and the Lord Chancellor. On that 
evening, I received another letter from Lord Melbourne, stating that he conceived 
it was necessary to institute an inquiry, by a Committee of the Privy Couneil, 
into the cause of the fire; and he requested that I would attend that Committee. 
I did so; and I never missed a single day’s attendance; but assisted with others 
of the Privy Council in framing the report which was presented to his Majesty, 
as the result of that inquiry. On the Wednesday following, and whilst this ex- 
amination was proceeding, his Maiesty held a Court of Investiture of the Order 
of the Bath; and having the honour of being one of that body, I received a sum- 
mons to attend. I attended; and after the business was over, I asked whether 
his Majesty would then return to Windsor? The answer was, that he would. 
I then asked whether his Majesty had any further commands? The answer 
was, that his Majesty had not expressed any thing to that effect. I immediately 
told Sir Herbert Taylor, that I should be at the Privy Council, if I should be 
wanted. On the day following, I received a letter from Windsor, expressing 
his Majesty’s commands that I should go down to Windsor on Friday, and be 
there at five o’clock, and remain till Saturday. I went down accordingly, and 
had a long audience with his Majesty ; and at the conclusion of the audience, I, 
requested his Majesty’s permission, and his Majesty was kind enough to grant 
it, that I might communicate to Lord Viscount Melbourne every thing that had! 
passed. I did not request his Majesty’s permission to state it in this Houses 
and therefore I am not at liberty to do so; but if any honourable Member enter= 
tains a doubt upon the points I have stated, I beg to refer him, not only to Lord 
Melbourne and to the noble Lord whom I see opposite, but to the right honour 
able gentleman, late at the head of the Woods and Forests, all of whom know 
the truth of what I have stated. I returned from Windsor on the Saturdayy 
morning, and his Majesty went to Brighton. On my return, I told the right 
honourable gentleman to whom I have just alluded, that I had his Majesty’ 
commands to inform him that I was directed to survey Buckingham House and’ 








Mouse and the public have had sufficient opportunity of forming their own 








gine The right honourable Gentleman desired that I would send for Mr. 
lore, the architect; I did so, and went overthe building and gardens with him, 
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I drew up a report; but before I sent it to his Majesty, I showed it to Lord 


Melbourne, and to the right honourable gentleman himself. _I then sent it to 
Brighton, and received an acknowledgment for it from Sir Herbert Taylor ; 
and there terminated my communication. Subsequently to that, the late 
Government was dissolved; and was it possible for any man to speak with any 
greater sanction in this House than upon his personal honour, I would, under 
that greater sanction, declare that I had no anticipation that such an event was 
near at hand, and that the first intimation I had of it was derived from the 
Morning Chronicle. tore Me 

** The next charge that I have seen made against me in the public prints, is 
that I assisted in the formation of the present Government; and it has been 
moreover urged, that I attended at the Privy Council on that occasion. Sir, 
I did attend the Privy Council. The first Privy Council I attended on the 
morning following the resignation of the late Ministry, I was at St. James’s ; 
and there I saw many members of the late Government, as well as of the pre- 
sent. They had an audience of his Majesty, but I had not. The Duke of 
Wellington had an audience; and then a message came out directing that all 
who were'in the outer-room, and who were Privy Councillors, were to go in 
and act at the Council-board. I attended at subsequent Privy Councils, on 
receiving the ordinary summons to attend. No special matter whatever was 
described in the body of the summons; and I believe it is never done with re- 
spect to Privy Councils, though it is the practice to state the subject matter of 
deliberation in the summonses on Committees. It would be improper to go 
into a minute statement of what was the nature of the business transacted at 
those Councils, although one might perhaps be excused from feeling a desire to 
do so, under the strong inducements that exist; but I believe such a course 
would not be consistent with a Privy Councillor's oath. I have, however, the 
satisfaction of speaking in the presence of many gentlemen who, like myself, 
have the honour of being members of the Privy Council. It is in their power 
to ascertain what business was transacted at those meetings which I attended, 
because the minutes of the proceedings are open to their inspection. I shall, 
therefore, satisfy myself with stating to the House, that at no one of those 
Councils which I attended was any business done but of the most formal de- 
scription. So much, then, with respect to the charge of my having busied 
myself in the formation of the present Government. When the right honour- 
able Baronet returned to this country and took upon himself the station which 
he now holds, he did me the honour to send to me, expressing a wish to speak 
to me the day after. I attended, most willingly, that summons. With that excep- 
tion, coupled with one other which was purely formal—being neither more nor 
less than to obtain the sanction of the signature of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in order to make good the payment to the Bank of England, of 
the fixed salaries of the Clerks of Parliament,—with these two exceptions, 
from the time of the return of my right honourable friend, up to the present 
moment, it does so happen that I never was inside of his house. (Much cheer- 
ing from the Ministerial benches.) will not go further in this matter: but 
the perseverance with which my constant visitings and communications with 
the Duke of Wellington, before my right honourable friend’s return to this 
country, and, after his return, with him and the noble Duke together, have 
been asserted and put forth as a matter of charge against me, would not suffer 
me to say less upon the subject than what I have said. I repeat it, that there 
is not one word of truth in the whole matter, though perfectly immaterial, if 
the assertions had been true. I should have been honoured, if I had any just 
cause to call upon my right honourable friend or the noble Duke, to have made 
such a call; but I should have felt myself guilty of an act of impertinence, if, 

«having no business to do so, I had obtruded myself upon either of those eminent 
individuals. Finding, however, that it is put forth as a matter of charge 
against me, all Ican say is that it is not true. With respect tothe charge of 
my having busied myself in the formation of the present Ministry, I boldly and 
at once say, that, with the exception of the appointment of my right honour- 
able friend, Sir Robert Peel, the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Wellington, 
I never advised, I never suggested, I never was consulted about, aod I never 
knew of the appointment, of any one individual till after his appointment. So 
much for that charge. 

« And now, Sir, I approach the remaining charge which has been made 
against me,—namely, that I counselled and advised the dissolution of the late 
Parliament. Now my answer to that is, that I was not present at the Council 
when that measure was determined on, neither was I summoned to attend 
there. I never did advise, I never did counsel, I never was consulted upon, I 
never had any thing to do with, the dissolution of the late Parliament. So 
little did I know of the steps that were taking upon that subject, that, from a 

urely accidental circumstance, arising from an indisposition in my own house, 

did not know of the fact until it was announced in the Gazette. Indeed, I 
experienced a personal inconvenience from that very circumstance. My right 
honourable colleague, from his acceptance of office, made a canvass for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; whereas, from my ignorance of the intended dissolution, 
IT had to stand alone. It must be clear to every gentleman, that the letter ad- 
dressed to the University on that occasion applied to my right honourable 
colleague’s election, and could not apply to mine. But it must occur to the 
minds of gentlemen to ask, if, as it seems to be so confidentiy believed, I coun- 
selled the dissolution of Parliament, why did I not take those steps which others 
did, and make provision, upon the hypothesis of a dissolution, for my reelec- 
tion? Why did I not apply to my constituents? I abstained from taking that 
step solely because I was ignorant of the fact that the Parliament was about to 
be dissolved. I had no communication upon the subject whatever, until I 
ceased to be a Member of the last Parliament. I apologize to the House for 
detaining it solong; but I will just repeat, that, with respect to my having had 
any communication with any human being at any time with reference to the 
dispersion of the late Government, or to my having had any interference at all 
with the appointment of the present Government, or to my having had any 
thing to do, either in the way of advice, suggestion, or by being present at 
any meeting, with the dissolution of the last Parliament,—I suy, to each and 
all of these matters, with the greatest solemnity, and with the strongest sanction 
that can be given in any court, and upon the faith and honour of a gentleman, 
that, from the beginning to the end, each and all of these charges are wholly 
utterly false. i 

* Sir, Ihave felt that it was respectful to the House to make this state- 
ment. I have said before, Sir, that it has been my pride to be the servant of 
this House for a long period of years; and there could be no disgrace that I 
should feel so heavy upon me as to leave an impression upon the mind of any 
honourable Member that I had discredited him. With respect to the proposi- 
tion now before the House, as to who is the fittest person to be placed in the 
chair, I am sure the House will concur with me,—and I say it in no way what- 
ever in disparagement of the importance and honourable ¢istinction which the 
being placed in such a situation confer, when I say, and must say, asan honest 
man,—that prospectively, the question, whether elected or not, fulls to nothing, 
as compared with the vindication of personal character. With respect to the 

ight honourable and learned gentleman who has been proposed, I hope that he 
believes I speak sincerely nt em Isay, that no man can rate his talents and 
acquirements higher than I do, and that I should feel no dispatagement in 
ranking and being second to that right honourable gentleman. I will now con- 
clude ; but before I sit down, perhaps the-house will permit me to express a 
wish, which I am sure every gentleman must feel, but which is more likely to 
he uppermost in my mind, that with the termination of this debate, whatever 
the result may be, may terminate all feelings of an angry, vindictive, or acri- 





monious nature. I express that wish most anxiously, for the sake of the 
decency of our proceedings, and because (and the House will give me som® 
right to form a judgment upon the subject) I am convinced, by the experienc® 
which Ihave had, that unless all such feelings shall entirely subside, it will be 
impossible for your Speaker, be he who he may, to discharge his duty in a 
manner useful to the country, acceptable to the House, or satisfactory to him- 
self.” (Much cheering. ) 

Mr. ABEeRcromby then spoke to the following effect. 

*¢ Sir, while I am duly sensible of the honour that has been conferred upon 
me, in having been selected by others as a person qualified to be recommended 
to the favour of the House on the present occasion, I cannot be insensible to the 
very great disadvantage under which I must labour from finding myself opposed 
to a gentleman who so long has filled the chair, and whose repeated reelection 
has marked the sense which has been entertained of his services. This and 
other considerations were so strongly felt by me, that I was most anxious to de- 
cline the application of my friends to permit them to place me in my present 
position. ave, however, yielded my own inclinations and opinions to the 
judgment of others in whom I confide; and whatever the decision of the House 
may be, I shall always reflect with great satisfaction upon the proof which has 
thus been afforded to me, that I possess the confidence of friends whom I respect 
and esteem. My thanks are especially due to my two honoured friends who 
have recommended me in terms dictated by their old friendship, ayd not, as all 
must know, by the merits of the individual to whom those terms have been 
applied. Sir, the House is now required to perform its first and most important 
duty in selecting the individual whom it would call into its service. Feeling 
that the decision ought to be governed by the judgment that may be formed of 
the past conduct in life of any one who may be proposed for the consideration of 
the House, I have thought it most respectful and becoming to take no part, but 
patiently to abide the event. Under this impression, I should have had little 
more to address to the House ; but as the House cannot fail to know that the 
contest has been conducted out of doors ina very different spirit from that which 
I am sure will prevail within these walls, it has occurred to me, that as the 
tight honourable gentleman has vindicated himself (and in doing so he has 
acted most naturally) from charges which have not been made in the course of 
the debate, I may be subject to observation if I do not do so likewise. I shall 
not, however, suffer in the judgment of this House, whatever I may suffer else~ 
where, if on the whole I deem it most correct not to obtrude upon the considera- 
tion of the House what affects only myself personally, and the rather, as 1 have 
reason to believe that before many days of the session have passed, a motion will 
be made, which will bring the matter to which I refer, and which bas been so 
much the subject of discussion out of doors, under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of this House. My opinion on the leading political questions which have 
been discussed during the time I have had the honour of a seat in this House, 
have been clear and distinct. If I were now to pretend that the fact was other- 
wise, I should be contradicted by the whole tenor of my life; and I hope that 
those opinions, whether right or wrong, have always been adopted from convic- 
tion and maintained with sincerity. Whoever is called upon to fill the chair 
of this House, must know that he is always acting in the presence of a critical 
and vigilant assembly. He must be influenced by a proper regard for his own 
fame, and animated by a sense of public duty. These considerations may not 
be regarded as sufficient guarantees for impartiality of conduct, but at least they 
deserve to be numbered among the most powerful and strongest motives that 
can act on a well-regulated and honourable mind. I shall now submit myself 
to the judgment of the House; and will only add the expression of my fervent 
wish, that the decision of the House may be such as to contribute to the stabi- 
lity and permanence of that just authority and of those real and substantial 
rights and privileges which have been assigned to this House by the coustitu- 
tion of our country ; and that the business of this House may be conducte | with 
that order, regularity, and decorum, which are essentially necessary to coumand 
the respect and secure the confidence of the Peeple, whose Represeatatives we 
are.” (Much cheering.) 

Lord Stantey professed to differ very materially in political opinion 
both from Sir Charles Sutton and Mr. Abercromby. He yielded to 
no man in zealous attachment to the principle of Earl Grey’s Ministry 
—the principle of Reform. He concurred in all the praise the members 
of that Ministry bestowed on Sir Charles Sutton, and thought that no 
difference of political opinion was sufficient to counterbalance the in- 
estimable advantages which the country would derive from his services. 
He was of that opinion then, he was of the same opinion still. The 
charges which had been made against the late Speaker, that gentleman 
had triumphantly refuted. | Upon the ground of those charges, there- 
fore, the House could not degrade him from the situation he had so 
long held. Lord Stanley then adverted to the argument that a great 
public principle was involved in the decision of the House. 

‘¢ What was that public principle which was so deeply involved in the pre- 
sent question, that it was important, that it was essential, that the House should 
not give it the go-by, and that they should not allow even the qualifications of 
the right honourable gentleman below me, preeminent as they are admitted 
on all sides to be, to counterbalance? That public principle was, that the 
person they elected to fill the office of Speaker should be known to entertain 
opinions in conformity with the majority of the House. Was this a new pro- 
position ? or was that proposition advanced by a certain portion of those who 
supported Lord Ggey’s Administration in the year 1833? Was that proposition 
not met by Lord @ey’s Administration with the declaration that that public 
principle was not one which in the case of the right honourable gentleman 
below him and under the circumstances of that day, ought to bear on a public 
question? Why, if this were a great public principle, they had given it the go- 
by in 1831; they had given it the go-by in 1833. I do not question the con- 
sistency of those honourable gentlemen who entertained the same opinion in 
1833. Icontend, that in following up the opinion which I entertained in 
1833, it is not for me to vindicate the vote which I am now about to give in 
consistency and conformity with the vote which, as a member of Lord Grey’s 
Government, I had given then. But it was said that the case of 1833 was not 
one of an alarming or extraordinary description; that there were no peculiar 
circumstances attending it; that there was no immediate question at issue ; 
that there was no question on which a mistake could arise—no question on 
which a direct appeal to the country had been made. Why, what did the 
House say to 1831—to May 183]—when an appeal was made to the country, 
involving the whole of the principles of the Reform Bill—involving the very 
existence of the Reform Bill—involving the question whether the country and 
the Parliament would have or would not have Reform? Now was there ever 
a question on which a public principle was so broadly put forward as the very 
basis and groundwork of the discussion—that very question being the first act 
the Parliament mu-t undertake—the first question they must necessarily deter- 
mine? What was the first act of that Parliament ? Why, the first act of that 
Parliament—-the first act of that Reform Administration, in the very agony 
and struggle for the Reform Bill itself—was to propose to the House, and to 
have unanimously adopted, a Speaker whose very principles were in opposition 
to that measure.” 

- It was said-that circumstances had materially changed. ‘ They are 
changed certainly,” said Lord Stanley, “in one respect—we were in 
office in 1833, we are out of office in 1835.” 
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“The difference between the cases of 1833 and 1835 has been stated 
to be, that in one case a Speaker was proposed by those who wielded the 
power of the Government, having a certain majority in their favour, and that 
in the present instance the majority may be less, and that therefore it is es- 
sential we should take this opportunity of signifying to the Crown that we have 
no confidence in the Administration. Is this the principle? ( Hear, hear, 
hear!”) Well, then, if it is, I say that an act of grosser injustice—an act 
savouting more of resentment than of justice—never could be perpetrated, than 
taking a decision of that sort upon a question materially affecting the honour and 
character of the House itself. Isay, Sir, if it be the intention to try the strength 
of parties, let that question be manfully brought to issue upon an address for the 
removal of the Ministers. But I say, do not on the one hand endanger and 
damage the character—( Cries of “* No, no!” and “ Hear, hear!” from the 
Ministerial benches !)—Is iy, do not commit such an injustice—-( Loud cries of 
** No, no !”)—and Tappeal to the honour and the candour of gentlemen in this 
House, when I ask them if it be not an injustice—(“ Hear, hear!” and con 
tinued cries of ** No, no !”)—toremove a Speaker against whom you have not 
only admitted that there is no present charge, but whom you have even admitted 
to be preeminently qualified for the situation—if it be not an injustice to remove 
him, for the purpose of ascert lining the strength of parties? (Cheers, and 
“© No,no!”) But we are told, that by the election of a Speaker this day, we 
are to judge of the strength of parties. If the decisfon of this question is to be 
taken as «n indication of the opinions of the House—if the sentiments of the 
Speaker should be in accordance with those of the majority of the Members of 
this House will the gentlemen who support the Member for Edinburgh take 
upon them to declate that his principles are their principles—that his polities 
are their politics, and that by his public declarations they are prepared to be 
bound.” 

On many points he himself differed from Mr. Abercromby ; 
especially on Triennial Parliaments, the Ballot, and the Voluntary 
principle. 

‘* Now I have stated three points of free political difference on the most impor- 
tant questions that could be brought before the House, and I state them in an- 
swer to those who said that they were bound by their support of the ca 
adopt his political views and his political opinions. (Cheers and ‘* No !”) ! 
Was it not so? Why, what became of their test of party strength or public 
principle? They were or they were not. Either they were to support by their 
votes, and declare their coincidence on the principles of the candidates whom 
they supported, or they were not. In the former case, I could not vote for the 
right honourable gentleman opposite; in the latter, the House indicated no such 
opinion ; and the decision of the question could not be received by the country 
as a test of political strength. One of these alternatives they must abide by.” 

Fc would not bring before the House as a candidate any gentleman 
without having previously consulted him, but if he were to name one 
whese political opinions most nearly accorded with his own, it would be 
the Member for the town of Cambridge, Mr. Spring Rice. But, in 
justice, candour, and honesty, he thought the House could not reject 
Sir Charles Sutton. : 














Mr. Anercrompy asked, upon what authority Lord Stanley as: 
that he had made up his mind in regard to the Voluntary principle? 

Lord Stantry apologized: he meant to say that he had made up his 
mind on the subject, and he believed that Mr. Abercromby had not 
made up his upon it. 

Mr. ABERCROMBY said he had made no declaration on the subject. 

Mr. Roserr Fercuson (Member for East Lothian) spoke as fol- 
lows; at first amidst interruption, which, however, subsided as he 
went on. 

‘* It is exceedingly painful for me to be obliged to address a few words to the 

House on this occasion, the more particularly from the feelings of personal 
friendship I bear for Sir Charles Manners Sutton. But I trust the House 
will bear with me in consequence of the painful situation in which I find myself 
placed. At an early period, when I perceived that there was likely to be a se- 
rious division on the Speakership, and that Mr. Abereromby would be nomi- 
nated in opposition to Sir Charles Manners Sutton, I endeavoured to ascertain 
the real fact ; and, from undoubted authority, I was informed that Mr. Aber- 
cromby bad declined being put in nomination. I still thought it probable that 
there might be a division and resistance to the late’Speaker, but that it would 
not be viewed as an important party question. On this conviction, I certainly 
then allowed a communication to be made to Sir Charles Mauners Sutton, \in- 
timating that I should not vote against him. It is unnecessary to allude to the 
intense interest now attached to the present vote: and considering it of the 
greatest constitutional importance and with my own known and decided hos- 
tility to the present Government—if I had felt myself entirely a free man, I 
should on such an occasion, on public grounds alone, have most unquestionably 
voted against my own brother; and in doing se have felt that I neither should 
have sacrificed imy private feelings of regard, or of friendship, or of attachment. 
Situated, however, as I have already described myself to be, I had resolved to be 
absent on this occasion. But Mr. Abercromby having allowed himself to be 
nominated, the universal cry of every Reformer throughout the country has be- 
come most decided. _ My own constitutents have been, on good grounds, loud in 
their demands upon me to perform my duty. Many electors, who had in va- 
Tlous iustances made great sacrifices in my support, hada full right to require of 
me the return they were entitled to expect. The appeals made to me became so 
forcible, that I resolved to come to town, and to appeal to Sir Charles Maaners 
Sutton himself for a release from the understanding not to vote against him. 
Not a friend around me knew my intention till I arrived in town. I resolved, 
being so imperiously called upon, to recur to Sir Charles himself. In his an- 
swer, Sir Charles unfortunately chooses to consider his own individual character 
and honour to be at stake. This leaves me exactly in the situation in which 
T had unfortunately placed myself. I hold his character not to be at all at stake. 
Phis struggle has become a great and important constitutional question. § If ] 
had thought it otherwise, I should never have appealed to him on the subject. 
Lhis, Sir, is my position in relation to the question before the House. I thank 
the House for their indulgence in listening to my statement. Whatever judg.. 
ment may beformed of my conduct, I trust in God, no shade of dishonour will 
ever attwch to me from feeling myself, in the circumstances I nave mentioned, 
not to be at liberty to give the vote which would otherwise have been dictated 
by my principles.” : 

Sir Cuarres Surron said, that he had never held Mr. Ferguson to 
any intention he might have expressed with respect to himself. 

It is perfectly true, as the honourable gentleman has stated, that application 
Was made to me to know, whether, under the pressure of the different view he 
had tuken of the subject, I would release him from the intention he had previously 
communicated. My reply was—and I appeal for the accuracy of my statement 


to the honourable gentleman myself—that I advised him to take that course 
which should honestly and conscientiously satisfy his own mind, and that, 
whatever that course was, he might depend on its proving satisfactory. This 
was the first answer: it was then pressed upon me that I should make the 
release of the honourable gentleman my own act. My reply was, that if the 
question did not involve a great personal imputation upon my conduct and 
character, I might; but that as I felt it did, and as I could not therefore be 


considered an impartia' person, I would only beg to refer him once again to the 


test of his own honourable feeling. I assured the honourable gentleman, in 
addition, that as he had given me a pledge, being an honourable man, he might 
rest satisfied that in common with other honourable men, I should rest satisfied 
with his decision.” 

Mr. Fercuson again observed, that the right honourable gentleman 
had stated that his honour and character were at stake; and that on 
that ground alone his determination had been founded. [Mr. Ferguson 
then left the House. ] : 

Lord Joun Russett observed, that if Lord Stanley’s principle were 
carried out to its full extent, there would bean end to the option of the 
House in the election of Speaker. 

For, according to his noble friend’s doctrine, there was no need of any thing 
in future to decide the choice of Speaker, except that a late Speaker should get 
some anonymous journalist to accuse him of base and dishonourable conduct in 
counselling the dissolution of Parliament, and intriguing for the dismissal of 
Ministers; and that the party accused should come down to the House and pro~ 
test on his honour, wht could not be doubted, that he was innocent; imme- 
diately upon this, the option of the House of Commons was at an end, for his 
noble friend would have them believe that they were bound to replace the un- 
justly accused in the chair, under the penalty of fixing upon him, if they refused 
to do so, the character of a dishonourable and convicted intriguer. Now he 
must say, that the House had not met to listen to a criminal accusation against 
the late Speaker, to pass a vote of censure, or for the purpose of furnishing mat- 
ter for an impeachment; but they were there to exercise one of the most im- 
portant privileges, to perform one of the most material acts incident to the 
House of Commons—to choose a servant and organ, to select a gentleman to 
preside over their debates; and in performing this act, they were not to be 
deterred from its due execution by taunts of fixing an unfair and dishonourable 
character on one of the candidates by refusing to elect him. Whatever might 
now happen, it was not without precedent, not only in ancient, but in com- 
paratively modern times. When the House did not approve of the conduct of a 
Speaker, it had placed another in the chair. In the time of Lord North, Sir 
Fletcher Norton being then Speaker, he let fall some expressions displeasing to 
that Minister, who having a majority of the Commons with him, was deter- 
mined to have a Speaker of the same mind. Lord North therefore proposed 
another gentleman for the chair; making some complimentary speech in that 
ironical style of which he was perfect master, to the effect that Sir Fletcher 
Norton was too old a servant of the House, and ought to be relieved from his 
duties ; and Lord North carried his motion. But could it be pretended that the 
character of Sir Fletcher Norton was disgraced to all eternity because the House 
did not reelect him to the chair? It would not be to attack the character of Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton if the House refused to elect him on this occasion ; but 
it would be fixing a disgrace upon the House if it were determined that they had 
no choice but again to choose that gentleman. Perhaps Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton would expect him to offer some opinion with respect to the imputations 
cast upon him in some quarters. If so, he might be permitted to say, with 
respect to the first charge alluded to—his supposed share in an intrigue to over~ 
throw the late Ministry—that he was ready to declare of him, as of the Duke 
of Wellington, or Sir Robert Peel, his entire belief that there existed no ground 
or foundation for the charge. With respect to the other charges, he would take 
the facts, which Sir Charles Manners Sutton admitted, and give his own 
opinion on the subject. Sir Charles Manners Sutton had attended Privy 
Councils at the time the late Ministry was dismissed, and when the Duke of 
Wellington was First Lord of the Treasury, and held the seals of three Secre- 
taries of State.” He attended several Privy Councils before the return of Sir 
Robert Peel to this country. He might here observe, in reference to the dis- 
solution of Parliament, that he thought Lord Cowper had formerly protested 
against a dissolution, under circumstances not very dissimilar from the present. 
Recently, the practice had been to call to the Privy Council members of the 
Cabinet, and no others were summoned. It should be borne in mind, that there 
was no peculiar summons from his Majesty in such cases; the thing was done 
by order of the Prime Minister, who suramoned those to attend on whom he 
relied, as holding political opinions in unison with his own. At the period in 
question, the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister. Now, though he did 
not mean to impute to Sir Charles Manners Sutton that he had done wrong in- 
tentionally in attending not only the first, but several Privy Councils at the 
time referred to, yet he confessed it appeared to him, that having been chosen 
Speaker by a House of Commens in which the opinion of the majority was de- 
cidedly adverse to those who had just accepted office, his name ought not to 
have been mixed up in the transaction. His feeling was, that Sir Charles, as 
Speaker, could not be properly or decently mixed up on the occasion ; he could 
say, he thought such was not conduct most becoming the dignity and impartia- 
lity of his official character. There was no doubt, that if he had made an 
excuse, his attendance at Privy Councils we son dispensed : 1; suc 
a course would not have been unprecedented. There were a sufficient number 
of Privy Councillors to be had without calling on the Speaker of the House of 
Commons: he believed there were upwards of two hundred Privy Councillors ; 
and therefore there was no occasion that the Speaker should attend, to act in op- 
position to the declared opinions of the House of Commons. It could not be 
donbted that he would hardly have done that if they were in the middle of a ses- 
sionof Parliament; for instance, during the Easter recess, he would not have 
attended four or five Privy Councils, and be prepared to meet Parliament,* and 
ask for their approbation of a provisional Ministry, consisting solely of the Duke 
of Wellington. (Loud cheering.) With regard to the charge of attending 
Privy Councils, however, it involved no question of dishonour; and should Sir 
Charles be rejected on this occasion, there would be no degradation—notbing to 
cause him to retire from the House with painful or mortified feelings. There 
was nothing dishonourable in his course ; but it appeared that his political bias 
did not remain inert, but “got the better of him, and induced him to concur in 
acts which, as Speaker of the House of Commons, he should have avoided. 

Lord John Russell defended his former vote in favour of Sir 
Charles Sutton, on the ground of his solicitude for the character of 
the first Reformed Parliament. 

He felt no doubt, that in point of intelligence, in point of honesty, and in 
point of public virtue, it was far superior to any other House that had ever sat; 
but he did not feel sure, that having a number of new Members, who had not 
turned their attention to Parliamentary forms, there might not be some defi- 
ciency in that respect, which would render the House the subject of undeserved 
obloquy. On that ground, he departed from the general rule, that the Speaker 
should be the organ and representative of the House, for the purpose of securing 
the advantage of his experience. If nothing of a particular nature had occur- 
red since, perhaps the late Speaker might have been proposed for the chair 
without much objection ; but, considering what had happened, and taking into 
account all the circumstances of the case, he thought there no longer remained 
any rooin to doubt as to the course which the House ought to take. 

He then referred to the principle involved in the decision the House 
was about to make. 

He thought it most important that the person who was placed in that chair 
should be a man who was zealous on behalf of the liberties of the People— 
zealous on behalf of popular prerogatives—fit to be the organ of this House in 
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lously, and openly, without fear of offending, or a wish to conciliate those who 
might have the power of dispensing favours. In,saying this, he expressed not 
only his own feelings but the doctrine of the Reformed House of Commons, 
which it was especially necessary to vindicate at the present moment. They 
had heard the dismissal of one Ministry, and the formation of another Ministry 
on certainly different principles from that which was dismissed, discussed ; and 
and they were told that it was the prerogative of the Crown to do so, which 
ought not to be questioned. The late Parliament had confidence in the Mi- 
nistry which was dismissed, and it was, he would say, as loyal towards the 
Crown as any Parliament that ever existed ; but that Patliament was suddenly 
dissolved. He would say, that if this well-known prerogative of the Crown 
was to be asserted, when the naked sword of prerogative was drawn, it was time 
to be prepared with the shield and buckler of popular privileges. (Much 
cheering.) He knew of no right more sacred, or less to be infringed, than of 
that House placing representative in the chair. They had all been sent to 
that House by their constituents, not because they liked their appearance or 
manners, but because they agreed with them in political opinion, and because 
their constituents thought that they would reform abuses. He would say the 
same thing. Let all those who wished to reform abuses, choose a Speaker who 
fully concurred with them in that fee ling, and who would be their proper and 
complete organ and representative, and who would aid them in those reforms. This 
was the doctrine in ancient times, when the prerogative was also assetted ; as in 
the time of Charles the Second, when the Speaker chosen by the House was 
refused by the Crown, and an atte mnpt was made to force upon the House of 
Commons a Speaker favourable to the Court. The attempt was resisted, and 
successfully resisted ; and more especially by Sir Harbottle Grimstone and Mr. 
Sergeant Williams, to whom he was alway: 
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always glad to give his meed of praise. 
would call the attention of the House for a moment to the expressions made 
use of by Sir Harbottle Grimstone. He said—* Shall we not have the liberty 
to choose our own servant, fit to do our own work? Other people would 
destroy our work, if we part with that which must enable us to do the work of 
them that trusted us, and sent us hither. If any one man may be imposed 
upon us, who will not do our work, it may be he will put what question he 
can, and tire you out. This I have seen done. I would ask any man, who 
1a8 influence upon this action, now we have chosen a Speaker, that he should 
be refused ? Whoever broke the last Parliament, without the desire of this 
House, or the advice of the Privy Council, that man or men, that broke that 
Parliament, will break this too, to the utter undoing of the nation.” And 
again he said—‘* Let every man remember the rights of the Commons of Eng- 
Jand.” That he (Lord John Russell) said on the present occasion. Let every 
man there consider the rights of the People of England. 

Sir Roserr Pret began by professing his resolution to limit his 
observations to the subject in hand. He then stated, that soon after 
he had undertaken the office of forming a Cabinet, he applied to Sir 
Charles Sutton to become one of his colleagues; but that Sir Charles 
declined, on the ground that having been for eighteen years in the 
chair, it might lower the dignity of the Chair were he to take part in 
politica) contention on the floor of the House. Sir Charles also said, 
that the impediment of ill health was now removed, and expressed his 
willingness to resume the duties of the Speakership. Upon receiving 
that answer, he abstained entirely from consulting Sir Charles Sutton 
in regard to the formation of the Ministry. The question now was, 
whether, as Sir Charles Sutton had professed his willingness to per- 
form the duties of the Speaker, it was right and fitting that another 
should he appointed in his place ? 

*¢ The noble Lord opposite says that we have a right to choose whom we 
please. I admit that proposition to the fullest extent. But I say, that the 
noble Lord who professes to be loudest in favour of the public good ought not to 
insist upon an abstract right; but ought to consider, in an instance like the pre- 
sent, whether that right can be exercised with justice. The noble Lord said 
that he would bring forward precedents: in all his historical research he could 
only produce against the conduct of the Reformed Parliament under the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey, the example of Lord North in the session when Sir 
Fletcher Norton was ejected—a worthy example, truly! Was that an honest 
supercession? Were not the reasons assigned for it analogous to this? We 
can obtain advantage by the supercession of Sir Fletcher Norton on one ground, 
but we shall assign another ground for depriving you by his means of his being 
of service to the House of Commons.” In the speech which Lord North made 
on the occasion, he accordingly assigned solicitude for the Speaker’s health as 
the reason sur relieving iii itumi ihe performance of his duties. He sought for 
a pretended reason for his supercession, and concealed the real reason. The 
noble Lord has also brought another precedent.—that of Sir Edward Seymour, 
But what were the circumstances in that case? Sir Edward Seymour had 
been elected unanimously by the House of Commons.” 

A Mempen—* Against the wishes of the Crown.’ 

Sir Roserr Peer—* I care not who it was against. - [Sir Robert here 
became exceedingly warm, nay, violent; as the 7'mes report has it, he spoke 
with ‘even more than his accustomed energy.”] I may be betrayed into 
warmth upon this subject; though my situation is too onerous, and the weight 
of my duties too great for me to set an example of warmth in this House. But 
the case quoted by the noble Lord has nothing to do with the present case. 
The House had unanimously elected Sir Edward Seymour their Speaker; and 
the Crown not only refused its sanction, but wished to promote the election of 
another. The question in the present case is this, and simply this—not in the 
least doubting your right of choosing whomsoever you please as your Speaker, 
is it just, is it fair towards the individual, looking at the subject as a mere 
question of common justice and common fairness, to elect any one but the right 
honourable gentleman who has been called to that office by the almost unani- 
mous wish of six successive Parliaments, and who hus perfurmed its duties 
with credit for eighteen years ?—against whom no charge has been brought— 
whose health permits him to exercise its most arduous duties—and who, without 
one motive of personal interest to gratify, has consented to undertake the per- 
formance of its labours. The question then comes to this—whether you will 
permit my right honourable friend to suffer by six weeks of uncontradicted 
calumny. (‘* No,no!”)~ I say, uncontradicted either by himself or by others, 
on authority, and which calumnies have roused the feelings of indignation 
which have been displayed throughout the House. Now, Sir, I again repeat, 
may J ask the noble Lord—anid 1 am sure the candour of the noble Lord will 
instantly avow it—whether this change was not instituted from the supposition 
that my right honourable friend had been instrumental in promoting a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament ? 

A Member called—* Don’t answer.” 

Lord Joun Russeitt—* My impression extended no further than that he 
formally attended the Councils in the formation of that Government; which, 
from its position, could do no otherwise.” 

Sir Ropert Peet—“ The noble Lord has publicly stated that it was not 
because my noble friend attended this or that Privy Council, but because he 
Was a party to the dissolution of the late Parliament. That was his ground for 
voting against him. Now, if I can convince the noble Lord that he has taken 
up erroneous ground, I lope that not only he, but any individual Member who 
had opposed my right honourable friend for the same reason as the noble Lord, 
will have the manliness to withdraw their opposition; and if they determined 
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to oppose him on other grounds, I hope that they will relinquish their opposi- 
tion, if the principal objection be proved to be erroneous.” 

Sir Robert then went on to argue against the principle that the ma- 
jority shoul i name the Speaker. 

** Let us see what are the arguments which have been used in favour of the 
other side of the question. One honourable gentleman says that the Speaker 
ought always to be the representative of the majority of the House. Is that a 
good principle? Is that a principle which ought to be established? Is it wise 
that a Speaker should be seeking favour with a majority of the House of Com- 
mons to secure his election? Is it net infinitely wiser to look to his integrity, 
and at his qualifications for office, rather than to look at his political opinions ? 
But that question was decided by the first Reformed Parliament. Lord Grey 
and his adherents, having a great majority, thought it right to eleet the right 
honourable gentleman whom the same party now oppose. You had the power 
then to enforce your opinions, for you then had a majority; and why did you 
depart from the principle you now lay down? The first decision of the Re- 
formed Parli:ment carries this conclusion, that the House did not feel itself 
called upon to elect a Speaker whose opinions were in accordance with the ma- 
jority of the House. The noble Lord says, ‘ we wanted to avail ourselves of 
the advantages of the right honourable gentleman’s character, abilities, and 
experience; and therefore we elected him.’ But that man has served us; he 
has done his work; he has answered our object; and, with signal ingratitude, 
I must say—( Loud and repeated cheering )—you will now disniiss him, after 
you had established the principle of electing a Speaker not of your own opi- 
nions, when you had the power to reject him. After we have availed ourselves 
of his services, and after he has cooperated with us in establishing the character 
of the first Reformed Parliament for decorum, we will unfairly avail ourselves 
of the very first opportunity to subject him to disgrace. ( Cries of * No, no!) 
No, no, indeed ; for no disgrace can be heaped upon a man who has done his 
duty. It is beyond the reach of a majority to do that ; but it is not beyond the 
reach of a majority to injure the character of the House. The honourable gen- 
tleman who seconded the motion, with so much ability and candour, has re- 
marked that it is of great importance, as there is a probability of two or three 
stormy debates likely to arise in reference to the present Government, and the 
dismissal of the last, that we should have an impartial Speaker. Look, then, 
whom has he proposed? I took down the words—‘ It is of importance to 
have an impartial mediator to stil] the raging storm which may be raised by the 
conflicts which are likely to ensue between exasperated parties.” And whom 
have you selected? Have you selected one who kept aloof from all party move-~ 
ments? No; butonewho was a distinguished member of the very Government 
whose principles and removal are to come under discussion. If impartiality is 
the object, select whom you please, but, at all events, not one of those whose 
conduct is to be canvassed. There are two candhlates,—one, the late Speaker, 
who served the office for eighteen years, during seven Parliaments, and who de- 
clined office because it might have a tendency to lower the authority of the chair ; 
the other candidate is a member of the late Government, of whom I will not 
utter one disrespectful word, buf of whose impartiality we have not had an op- 
portunity of judging. Cap you doubt to whom you should give the prefe~ 
rence? If you wish to express a want of confidence in the present Government, 
mark that want of confidence ; but in doing so, do not an act of injustice to an 
individual hy selecting him as the victim. (Cries of No, no!”)....» The 
only objection made to the appointment of Sir Charles Manners Sutton is that 
he attended certain Councils which were instrumental in dismissing the old 
Government and in forming a new one. All the testimonies that have been 
given of his tried impartiality and his abilitics remain quite unimpeached. But 
if he is to be blamed for acting in the capacity of a Privy Councillor, the House 
should make a rule disqualifying him for that office. A great mistake pervades 
the public mind as to the duties of a Privy Councillor. It consists not meyely 
of the members of the Government; others besides are called on to attend the 
Council. No advice is given in it. Butif the Speaker isin town when a Privy 
Council is convened, and his advice is asked, what right has he to refufe such 
advice? It is erroneous, however, to say that the right honourable gentleman 
contributed to the formation of the present Government, on the dismissal of the 
former one. Ishall vote for my right honourable friend because I think that 
the precincts of the chair of this House ought not to be invaded to try the 
strength of political parties. shall resist the motion to appoint the right 
honourable Member for Edinburgh, not from a doubt of his qualifications, but 
on the ground that the Member for the University of Cambridge possesses supe- 
rior qualifications, from his long practice in the duties of Speaker, and because 
his rejection, for the reasons advanced against his appointment would tend to 
disparage the just authority of the chair. 

Mr. Coszert said, that he would not detain the House two minutes. 
The last words he heard from the lips of his constituents were expres- 
sive of their thanks to the King for having dismissed his late Ministers ; 
and his first act should not be that of a vote tending to force those 
Ministers back again upon the King. With regard to the Member for 
Edinburgh, for whom, personally, he had a very great respect, he 
would not vote for him, because he had made one of a Ministry who 
hatched, brought in, pushed on, and procured to be passed, the 
inhuman Poor-law Bill. [Mr. Cobbett soon afterwards left the 
House. ] 

Lord Morrveru defended his consistency in voting for Mr. Aber- 
cromby now, though he had proposed Sir Charles Sutton at the last 
election for Speaker. He referred to a passage In the speech he de- 
livered on that occasion; from which it appeared, according to the ex- 
planation he gave, that he only voted for Sic Charles Sutton because 
Mr. Abercromby was not « candidate. 

Lord Duptey Srvuart, amidst much interruption, declared that he 
felt bound to vote again for Sir Charles Sutton, as no misconduct had 
been proved against him since he was last elected. 

A Member on the Opposition benches (said by the Chronicle to be 
Mr. ANGERSTEIN) spoke for some time ; but was quite inaudible, owing 
to the noise and confusion in the House, which had become very great 
and general. Y . 

Mr. G. R. Rostnson, amidst much interruption, and loud cries of 
‘* Oh, oh!” was heard to avow his resolution to vote for Sir Charles 
Sutton, although he was sensible that in doing so he ran the risk of 
losing his seat. He denied that the question of who should be Speaker 
could fairly be called a party question. 

The galleries were then cleared, and the House divided on the ques- 
tion that Sir Charles Manners Sutton do take the chair. The Ayes 
went to the right, the Noes to the left of the chair. The Members 
were counted with unusual precision, each one being touched by the 
wand of the Teller ; when there appeared— 

For Sir Charles Manaers Sutton ........ 
Against DIM .ssersnereeneenncees 
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Sir Roznert Peet then said, he should bow to the decision of the 
House, without calling for another division on the question that Mr. 
Abercromby do take the chair, He then congratulated that gentleman 
on his election. 
Mr. AsBercromsy was led to the chair by Mr. Denison and Mr. 
and, when there, addressed a few words of thanks to the House. 
In reply to a question from Mr. Hume, Sir Rozert PEEL stated 
that if a sufficient number of Members were sworn in on Tuesday next, 
the King would open the session on that day. 

The cheers within the House, when the numbers of the Oppos ition 
were counted to 307 (being one more than the Ministry and Sir Charles 
were loud and joyous ; 
316 were counted, they were reechoed from the anxious multitude from 
without. 


On Friday, Mr. Anercroms 


had occurred in the House of 


Y, accompanied by a number 
Members of the House of Commons, appeared at the bar of the House 
of Peers, announced his election to the Speaker's chair, and claimed 
the privileges of the Commons, in the usual form. 
CELLOR assured the Speaker of his Majesty’s approval of the choice of 
his Commons, and confirmed all the privileges and rights granted and 
confirmed by his Royal predecessors. 
the House of Commons; and having informed the Members of what 
Peers, expressed hts hope that the 
support of the House would be conceded to him in the execution of 
his duties. 


The Speaker then retired to 


The swearing in of the Members was then proceeded with. 
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Curteis, H. B., Sussex, East 
Curteis, E. B., Rye 
Dalmeny, Lord, Stirling 
De Beauvoir, Sir J., Windsor 
Denison, W. J., Surry, West 
Denniston, A., Dumbartonshire 
Divett, E., Exeter 
Dobbin, L., Armagh Town 
Donkin, Sir R. 8., Berwick 
Duncombe, T.S. FE ‘insbury 
Dundas, Hon. T., Richmond 
Dundas, Hon. J. C., York City 
Dunlop, C., Glasgow 
Dykes, F. L., Cockermouth 
Ebrington, Lori, Devonshire, North 
Edwards, J., Montgomery 
Elphinstone, H., Hastings 
Etwall, R., Andover 
Evans, Colonel, IF estminster 
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SPEAKERSHIP. 


Evans, G., Dublin C. 
Ewart, W., Liverpoo 
Fazakerley, J. N., Peterborough 
Fellowes, Hon. N., Devonshire, N. 
Fergus, J., i ly 
Ferguson, Sir R. C., Nottingham 
Fergusson, Hon, x Kirkcudbrights. 
Ffrench, F. 8. Roscommon 
Finn, W. F,, Kithe any C, 
Fitzgibbon, Hou. R., Limerick ¢ 
Fitzroy, Lord C., Bury St. idid’s. 
Fitzsimon, N., Aing’s County 
Fitzsimon, C., Dublin C. 
Folkes, Sir W. J., Norfi ik, West 
Fort, J., Clithero 
Fox, C. R., Str ud 
Gaskell, D., 7Fah e jield 
Giilon, W. D. » Falkirk 
Gisborne, T., Derl byshire, North 
Gordon, R. Crichlade 
Gr aut, Hon. C Inve rness-shire 
tan, H., Meath 
(tan, J., Wicklor 

Grey, Hon. C., Wye ‘ombe 
Grey, Sir G., Devonport 
Grosvenor, Lord R., Chester 
Grote, G., London 
Guest, J. J., Merthyr Tidvil 
Gully, J., Pontefract 
Hall, B., Monmouth 

allyburtou, Hon. D., Forfarshire 
arland, W. My ,» Durham C ty 
Haivey, D, W., Southwark 
Hawes, b., L. (a mbe = 
Hawkins, J. H., 
Hiay, Colonel L 
He: athcote, J. serton 
Heathcote, R. E., S stoke "oad m-Trent 
Hector, C. J., Petersfiel 
Heneage, E., ’ Great G rimsbip 
fleron, Sir R., Peterborough 
Hindley, ¢ Ashton-under -Lyne 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C., Nottingham 
Hodges, T. L., Kent, Vest 
Hodges, LX Rochester 
Holland, , Worcestershire, East 
Hoskins, x Herefordshire 
Howard, Hon E., Morpeth 
Howard, P. H., Carlisle 
Howick, Visct., Northumberland, N. 
Hume, J., Middle er 
Humphery, J., Suuthwark 
Hurst, R. H., Horsham 
Hutt, W., Aingston-upon- Hull 
Jervis, J., Chester 
Je'nston, A., St. Andrews 
Kemp, T. R., Lewes 
Kenuedy, J., Tiverton 
Kerry, Earl of. Calne 
King, E, B., Warwick 
Labouchere, H., Taunton 
Lambton, H., Durham, North 
Leader, J. T., Bridgewater 
Lefevre, C. S., Hampshire, North 
Lemon, Sir C., Cornwall, Vest 
Lennard, T. B., Maldon 
Lister, E. C., Bradford 
Littleton, Rt. Hn. E. J., Stafford, S 
Loch, J., Wick 
Locke, W., Devizes 
Lopes, Sir R., Westbury 
Lumley, Lord, Nottinghamshire, N. 
Lushington, Dr., Tuwer Hamiets 
Lushington, C., Ashlurton 
Lynch, A. H., Gulway 
Mackenzie, A. J. S., Ross-shire 
Macleod, K., Sutheriandshire 
Mactaggart, J., be ue m Burghs 
Macnamara, W. , Clare 
Mater, J., We: ard Cc. 
Mangles, ote Guildford 
Marjoribanks,S., Hythe 
Marshall, W., Carlisle 
Marslanid, H., Sivckport 
Martin, T., Galway 
Maule, Hon. F., Perthshire 
Maxwell, J., Lanarkshire 
M‘cance, J., Belfiust 
Methuen, P., Wiltshire, North 
Molesworth, Sir W., Cornwall, E. 
Moreton, Ho. A.. Gloucestersh. E. 
Morpeth, Lord, Yo:kshire, W. RB. 
Mosley, Sir O , Staffordshire, N. 
Mostyn, Hon. E.M. L., Flintshire 
Mullins, F. W., Aerry 


} 











eport, Isle of 1. 





















and before the whole 


of the 


The Lorp Cuan- 





Murray, J, A., Leith 
Musgrave, Sir R., Vaterford, C, 
Nagle, Sir R., Westmeath 
North, F., Hastings 
O'Brien, C., Clare 
O’Brien, W. 8S, Lin erick C, 
O'Connell, wy "Meath 
O'Connell, D., Dublin City 
O’Conuell, i. Youghal 
O'Connell, M. J., Kerry 
O'Connell, M., Tralee 
O'Connor, F., Cork C. 
O'Connor Don, Roscommon 
O'Dwyer, A. C., Drogheda 
O’Ferrall, R. M., Aildare 
Oliphaut, L., Perth 
O'Loughlin, M., Dungarvan 
Ord, W. H_ , Newport 
Ord, W., Newcastle u.-T. 
Oswald, R. A.. Ayrshire 
Oswald, J., G asgow 
Paget, F., Beaumaris 
Palmer, C., Bath 
Parker, J., Sheffield 
Parnell, Sir H., Dundee 

Parrott, J., Tutness 
Parry, L. P.J , Carnarvon 

Puattiso Sev Lon dun 
Pease, J., Durham, < “4 th 
Petham, "Hn. C. A , Lincolnshire 
Pendarves, E. W., Cor rnuall, IV. 
Pepys, Sir C. C., Mal!on 

Perrin, ‘Ss » Cashel 

Philips, G. R., Kidderminster 
Phillips, M., Manchester 

Pinuey, W.. Lyme Regis 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. G, B., Derby 
Potter, R., /Figan 

on 5. &., Shaft esl sbury 

Power, J., 7¥% rf. rd ( 

Power, P. , Waterford C. 

Poyntz, W.S., Midhurst 

Price, Sir R., Herefordshire 
Pryme, G., Cambridge 
Ramsboitom, J., Windsor 

Ramsden, J. C., Malton 

Rice, Rt. Hon. T. S., Cambridge 
Rippon, C., Gateshead 

Robarts, A. W., Maidstone 

Roche, W., Limerick City 

Roche, D., Limerick City 

Loebuck, J. A., Bath 

Rolfe, R. M., Penrhyn 

Ronayne, D., Clonmel 

Rooper, J. B., Hun ingdonshire 
Randell, J Tav istock 

Russell, Lord J., Devonshire, South 
Russell, Lord, Tavistock 

Russell, Lord C. J. F., Bedfordshire 
Ruthven, E., Ki’dare 

Ratliven, E, 8., Dublin Ci'y 
Scholetield, J., Birmingham 

Scott, J. W., H mpshire, North 
Scrope, G. P., Stroud 

Seale, Colonel, Da: tmouth 
Seymour, Lord, 7 ; 
Sharpe, General, Du 
Sheil, R. L., Ti pperary 
Sheldon, E. R. » Harwiehsh., S, 
Simeon, Sir R. G: ; " Isle of Wight 
Smith, R. V., Northampton 
Smith, B., Sudluiy 
Speirs, - aptain, Paisley 
Spiers, A., Richmond 
Stanley, E. J., Cheshire, North 
Stanley, Hon. H. T., Preston 
Stewart, Sir M.S., Re nfrewshire 
Stewart, K., Se eters 
Stewart, P. M., Lancaster 
Stric kle a si ir G. » Yorkshire, 7V. R. 
De 
§ iinet, R., Ki ihenny City 
Sutton, =; Hn. Sir UC. M., Camb, L 
Talbot, J. H., Ross 
a | wen T.N., Reading 
Tancred, H. W., Banbury 
‘Tennyson, Rt. Hon. C., Lambeth 
Thompson, P. b., Yorkshire, E.R, 
Thompson, Kt. Hn. C., Manchester 
Thorneley, ‘T., ulverhampton 
Tooke, W., Truro 
‘Towuley, R. G., Cambridgeshire 
Tracey, C. H., Tewke: sbury 
Trelawney, Sir W. L., Cornwall, E. 
Trowbridge, Sir E. T., Sandwich 
Talk, C. A., Poole 
Tynte, C. K. K., Bridgewater 
Tynte, C. J «» Sumervetsh re, West 
, Volverhampton 
Villiers, F., Canterbury 
Vivian, C. C., Bodmin 
Vivian, J. H., Swansea 
Wakley, T., Pinsbury 
Walker, R., Bury 
Walker, C. A., Merf rd Town 
Wallace, R., Greenuck 
Warburton, H., Bridport 
Ward, H. G., St. Albans 
Wemyss, J., Fifeshire 
Westenra, Hon, Colonel, King's C, 
Westeura, Hon, BH. R., Monaghan 
Whalley, Sir S.S.S. B., Marylebone 
White, 8., Leitrim 
Wiguey, J. N., Brighton 
Wilbraham, G., Cheshire, South 
Wilde, T., Newarh-upon- Trent 
Wilkins, W., Radnorshire 
Wilks, J., Boston 
Williams, W, A., Monmouthshire 
Williams, W., Cuventry 
Williams, Sir J , Curmarthenshire 
Williamson, Sir H., Durham, North 
Winnington, Sir'T. E., Bewdl:y 
Winnington, H. J., Worcestersh, W, 
Wood, M., Londen 
Wrightson, W. B., Ni rthali rton 
Wrottesley, Sir J., Staffurdshire, S. 
Wyse, I’. junior, Wate rfird City 


























FOR SIR C, Cc. M. SUTTON, 


Abercromby, J., Edinburgh 
Agnew, Sir A., Wigtunshire 
Ainsworth, P., Boltun 

Altord, Lord, Bedfurdshire 


Arbuthnot, Hon. H 











Alsager, R., Surry, Last 
Angerstein, J., Greenwich 
. Kincardines. 
Archdall, M. jun., Fermanagh C. 
Ashley, Lord, Dorset:hire 
Attwood, M., Vhitehaven 
Bagot, Hon. W., Denbighshire 
Bailey, J., Worcester City 
Baillie, H. D., Honiton 
Bainbridge, -s T., Taunton 
Barclay, ¢., Surry, est 
Balfour, T., Orkney 
Baring, F., Thetford 
Baring, W. B., /Vinchester 
Baring, Rt. gy A., Esser, North 
Baring, H. B., Marlborough 
i be Or, at Yarmouth 
, Droitwich 
Bi arom sik R., Londonderry C. 
Beckett, Sir J., Leeds 
Bell, M., Northumberland, South 
Bentinck, Lord G., King’s Lynn 
Beresford, Sir J. P., Chatham 
Bethell, R., Yorkshire, East 
Blackburne, J. 1., Warrington 
Blackstone, W.S8., Wallingford 
Boldero, H. G., Chip; venham 
Bolling, W., Bolton 
sonham, F. R., Harwich 
Borthwick, P., Evesham 
Bradshaw, J., Berwick 
Bramston, T. W., Esser, South 
Brocklehurst, J., Macclesfield 
Brow urigg, J. S., Boston 
jruce, Lor *y - Marlborough 
Bruce, C Inverness 
Brude on L i. » Northamptons, N. 
Bruen, Colonel, Carlow C. 
Bruen, F., Carlow 
Bulkeley, Sir R., Anglesea 
Buller, Sir J., Devonshire, South 
Burrell, Sir C. M., New Shoreham 
Campbell, Sir P. I1., Berwickshire 
Cauning, Sir 8., King’s Lynn 
Carruthers, D., Kingston u-Hull 
Castlereagh, Visct., Down C, 
Chandos, Marquis, Buckinghams. 
Chaplin, T., Stamfurd 
Chapman, A., Whitby 
2.L., Ludlow 
Chatterton, C., Cork City 
Chichester, A., Hinxiton 
Churchill, Lord C., vodstock 
Clive, Visct., Ludlow 
Clive, Hon. R., Shropshire, South 
Codrington, C., Gloucesters. Ey 
Cole, Hon. A. i. Ennishilien 
Cole, Visct , F* rmanayh 
Compton, H. C., Hampshire, S. 
Conolly, E. M., Done gal 
Cooper, Hon. H. Ass Dorchester 
Cooper, E. J., Sligo C 
z vote, Sir C * Qu en's C. 
Copeland, WV. T. Coleraine 
Corbett, T’, G., Line lnshire 
Corry, Hon. I1., Tyrone 
‘ir J., Derbysh re, South 
C ripen 7 Cirencester 
dD’ Alliiae, Sir C , Ripon 
Damer, D , Por tarlingt n 
Dare R . Esser, South 
Darlington, Earl, Shropshire, South 
Davenport, J., Stoke upon-Trent 
Denison, J. E., Nottingham, S. 
Dick, Q., Ma! don 
Dottin, A. R., Southampton 
Dowdeswell, W. Tewhz sbury 
Duffield, T., Abingdon 
Dugdale, D. S., Warwickshire, N. 
Duncombe, Hon. W., Yorks, W. R. 
Duncombe, Hon. A., "East Retford 
Dundas, R. A.,, Ipswich 
Durham, Sir P, Devizes 
East, J. B., Winchester 
Eustnor, ¥ isct., Reigate 
Eaton, R.J., Cambridyeshire 
Egerton, W. T. Cheshire, North 
Egerton, Sir P., Cheshire, South 
Egerton, Lord F., Lancashire, South 
Entwistle, J., Rochdale 
E stcourt, TG, @ Gy 1 University 
Euston, Earl, Theffir 
Zancourt, Sir J., By Grediatts 
Fector, J. M., Dover 
Fielden, W., Blackburn 
Ferguson, G., Banff hire 
Ferguson, Sir R., Londonderry 
Finch, G., Stamford 
Fleetwood, P. H., Preston 
Fleming, J., Hampshire, Svuuth 
Foley, T., Herefordshire 
Follett, Sir W., Exeter 
Forbes, Lord, Lon’ ifird 
Forbes, W.. Stirling shire 
Fore ste r, Hon. G,, We enlock 
Forster,C.S, /Valsalt 
Fremantle, Sir T., Buckingham 
Freshfield, J. W.. Penrhyn 
Gaskell, J. M., Wenlock 
Geary, Sir W., Kent, West 
Gladstone, W. k., Newark u.-T. 
Gladstone, T., Leicester 
Goodricke, F. L. H., Stafford 
Gordon, Hon. yd Aberdeenshire 
Gore, W. O., Shropshire, North 
Goring, H. D., Shoreham 
Goulburn, Hon. H,, Cambridge Uni- 
Goulburn, Sergeant, Leicester 
Graham, Sir J., Cumberland, East 
Grint, Hon. F. W., Elgin & Nairew 
Greene, ‘I , Lancaster 
Grelaley, Sir R., Derbyshire, South 
Greville, Sir C,. 3; Warwick 
Grimston, Vise., Hertfordshire 
Grimston, Hon., E. St. Alban’s 
— H., Le cestershre, 8, 
Halse, J., St. Ives 
Hi: woe ba Lord C., Tyrone 
Handley, H., Lincolnsiire 
Hanmer, Sir J., Shrewsbury 
Haumer, H., Ayles bury 
Harcourt, G. G., Oxf rdshire 
Hardinge, Sir H., Launceston 
Hardy, J., Bradfird 
Hawkes, T., Dudley 
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Bay, oir J, Ler brensiuve 

ayes, Sir E., Donegal 
Heathcote, Sir G.. Rutiandshire 
Tleatheote,G.J., J inculushire 
Henniker, Lord, Suffuih, Last 
Herbert, Hou. S., J itshire South 
Herries. Rt. Hu. J. C., Harwich 
Hill, Sir R., Shropsh're, North 
Hill, Lord A. Downshire 
Hogg, J. W., Beve rley 
Hope, Hon. J., Linlithgowsh're 
Hope, WH. 'T., Gloucester 
Hotham, Lord, Leominster 
Houldsworth, T., Nottinghams, N. 
Hoy, J. L., Suuthampk n 
Hughes, W. H., Ovfird City 
Ingham, R . Senth Shields * 
Tug Sir R. UL, Oxford University 
Irton, S., Cumberland. West 
Jackson, J. D., Band mbridge 
Jephson, C.D., Mallow ~ 








* Jermyh, Earl, Bury St. Edmund's 


Johnstore, J. J., Dumfriesshire 
Jones, T., Lond alerry Ge 
Jones, W., Venhbijh ~ 
Cavanagh, T, Carlow C. 
Kearsley, J. H., Wigan 
Kelly, ¥., Ipswich 
Kerr, D., Downpatrick 
Kerrison, Sir E ye 
Kirk. P., Carrickferjus 
Knatchbull, Sir k., Kent, East 
Knox, Hon. J., Dungannon 
Lawson, A., Knaresborough 
Lee, J. L., ‘ 
Lefroy, T., Dublin University 
zefroy, A., / ongford , 
Lennox, Lord J. G., Sussex, Vest 
zewis, D., Carmarthen 
Lewis, W., Maidstine 
Leycester, J., Cork City 
Lincoln, Earl of, Nottingham, South 
Long, W., Wiltshire, North 
Lowther, [ ord, /Pestmoreland 
Lowther, Hon. H.C., estmoreland 
Lowther, J. 11, Yuk 
Lueas, E., Monaghan 
Lygon, Un. Col. U., Vorcester, IF’. 
Mackinnon, W. A., Lymington 
Maclean, 1)., Orford City * 
Mahon, Lord, Mertfi rd 
Mandeville, Vis., Huntingdimshire 
Manners, La. R., Leicestershire, N. 
Marsland, T., Stockport 
Martiu, J., Siigo 
Mathew, Captain, Galway C. 
Maxwell. H1., Cavan ; 
Meynell, U., Lisburn 
files, W , Sumersetshire, East 
Miles, P. J., Bristol C. 
Miller, W. H., Newcastle-u-L. 
Mordaunt, Sir J., Furwicksh. S. 
Morgan, C. M. ., Brecon 
Neeld, J, Chippenham 
Neeld, J, Crichiade 
Nicholl, J., Cardiff 
Noel, Sir G. N., Ru‘landshire 
Norreys, Lord, Oxfordshire 
O'Neill, Hon. J. B. R., Antrim 
Ossulston, Ld., Northumberla. N. 
Owen, Sir J., Pembr heshire 
Owen, H., Pembroke 
Palmer, R., Berkshire 
Patten, J. W., Lancashire, N. 
Peel, Colonel, Huntingdon 
Peel, Sir R., Tamworth 
Peel, Rt. Hon. W. Y., Tamworth 
Peel, E., Newcastle under-Lyne 
Pelham, J. C., Shrewsbury 
Pemberton, T., Ripon 
Penruddocke, J. H., Wilton 
Perceval, Colonel, Sligo C. 
Phillipps, C. M., Leicestersh., N. 
Pigot, R., Bridgenerth 
Plumptre, J. P., Kent, East 
Polhill, F., Bedfurd 
Pollock, Sir F., Huntingdon 
Powell, W. E., Cardiganshire 
Praed, J. B., Buckinghamshire 
Praed, W. M., Great Yarmouth 
rice, S.G., Sandwich 
Price, R., Radnor 
Pringle, A., Selkirkshire 
Pusey, P., Berkchire 
Rae, Sir W., Buteshire 
Reid, Sir J. R., Dover 
Richards, J., Knaresborough 
Rickford, W., Aylesbury 
Ridley, Sir M. W., Newcastle u.-T. 
Robinson, G. R., Vorcester 
Ross, C., Northampton 
Rushbrooke, B., Suffolk, West 
Russell, C., Reading 




















Kisle, J., Macclesfield 

Sandon, Lord, Lare pool 
anderson, R., Colchester 
Scarlett, Hon. R. C., Norwich 
Scott, Lord J.. Rorbur jAshire 
Scott, Sir BE. D., Lichfield 
Scourfield, W. H., Harerfurdwest 
Shaw, F., Dublin University 
Sheppard, T., Frome 

Sibthorp, Colonel. Lincoln 
Sinclair, G., Catthness-shire 
Smith, T. A., Carnarronshi 

Smith, A., Her'fordshire 

Smyth, Sir G. H., Colchester 
Sumerset, Lord G. C., Monmouthsh. 
Somerset, Lord R.E , Cirencester 

















Sturt, 11. C., Dorse'shire 
Surry, Earl of, Susser, / 
Talmash, Hon. A. G.. Gron‘han 
Tapps, G. W.. Christehurch 

i J.4K., Belfast 
Thomas, Colonel. Ainsale 
Thompson, W., Suu 
Towusend, Ld. J. N 
] 
I 
I 








Trench, Sir F., Scarborough 
Trevor, Hon G. R., Carmarth i 
Trevor, Hou. A., Durham 
Turner, W.. Blackbura 

Turner, T. F 
Twiss, H., Bridport 

Tyrrell, Sir J.'0., Essex, North 
Vaughan, Sir R. W., Merioncethshire 
Vere, Sir C. B » Suffoik, East 
Verner, W., Armayh C. 

Verney, Sir H.. Buckingham 
Vernon, G. H., East Retford 

Vesey, Hon. T., Queen's C. 

Vivian, J. E, Truro 

Vyvyan, Sir R. R., Bristol 

Wall, C. B., Guildford 

Walter, J., Berkshire 

Welby, G. E., Grantham 

Wevland, R., Oxfordshire 
Whitmore, T. C., Bridgenirth 
Wilbraham, Hn. R., Lancashire, S 
Williams, T. P, Great Marlow 
Williams, R. junior, Dorchester 
Wilmot, Sir E. E., Warwichsh. N. 
Wilson, H., Suffolk, West 
Wodehouse, Hon. E., Norfuck, Eus? 
Wood, 'l’., Brecknockshire ~ 
Voreester, Mar. of, Gloucestersh.,JV. 
Wortley, Hon. J.S8., Halifar 
Wyndham, W., Salisbury” 

Wynn, C. W.W., Montgomeryshire 
Yorke, E. 'T., Cambridgeshire 
Young, Sir W. 1.., Buckinghamshire 
Young, G, F., Tynem uth 

Young, J., Cavan County 


eicestershire, S.rth 















ABSENT . 
Belfast, Earl of, Antrim C. 
Benett, J., Wiltshire, South 
Burcett, Sir F., Westminster 
Caleraft, J. H., Wareham 
Campbell, W. F., Arayleshire 
Cartwright, W., Northamptons. S. 
Clements, Lord, Leitrim 
Cobbett, W., Oldham 
Colborne, N. W., Wells 
Dillwyn, L., Glamorganshire 
Ellice, Right Hon. &., Coventry 
Ferguson, R., Haddingtunshire , 
Fielden, J., Oldham 
Glynne, Sir 8S. R., Flint 
Johnstone, Sir J., Scarborough 
Knightley, Sir C., Northampton, S. 
Langton, W.G , Somerset, East 
Lenuox, Lord A., Chichester 
Milton, Ld, Northamptonsh., N. 
Pechell, G. R., Brightun 
Pollen, Sir J., Andover 
Pollington, Lord, Pontefract 
Ponsonby, Hon, W. F.8., Dorsetsh. 
Pryse, P., Cardigan 
Sanford, E. A., Sumersetshire, Fest 
Smith, Hon. K.J., Wycombe 
Smith, J. A., Chichester 
Stuart, Lord J.. Ayr Burghs 
Talbot, C. R. M., Glamorganshire 
Walpole, Lord, Norfoik, ast 
Wyun, Sir W. W., Denbighshire 





TELLERS, 
Clerk, Sir G., Edinburyh:hire 
Wood, C., Lialifae 


The Black List 


Cannot be made ont until the votes on the Address have been ascertained. Many 


honest Reformers may have been entrapped into voting for, or not voting against, 
the Tory candidate, under the impression that there would be no serious contest. 


It is therefore only fair to leave them a “ 


place of repentance.” 


In the mean 


while, however, it is right that the country should see how certain professed 
Reformers and the Doubtful gentlemen voted on the Speakership, and therefore we 
give the su)joined analysis, The names are classified with reference to our own 
published lists of the House, and statement of the strength of parties. 

1. Surrosep RerorMeRs wHO VoTED FoR Manners Surton. 


Ainsworth, P., Bolton 
Bainbridge, E. T., Taunton 
Baring, W. B., Winchester 
Bentinck, Lord G., Lyan 
Brocklehurst, J., Macclesfield 
Bulkeley, Sir R., Anglesea 
Burrell, Sir C., Shoreham 
Canning, Sir S., Lynn 
Copeland, W. 'T., Coleraine 
Cripps, J., Cirencester 
Davenport, J., Stoke 

Euston, Worl, Thetford 
Goring, LH. .. Shoreham 
Halse, J., Se. Jees 
Hew beote, G. J., Lincolnshire 
Meathcote, Sir G., Rutiundshire 
Ingham, K., Suwla Shields 
Jephson, U. D., Maiiow 











Knox, J., Dungannon 

Lee, Lee J.. Velis 

Lenrox, Lord J. G , Jiest Sussex 
Long, W., Wiltshire, Nerth 
Martin, J., Sligo 

Noel, Sir G., Kutlandshire 
Richards, J., Knaresborough 
Ridley, Sir M. W., Newcastle 
Scott, Sir E. D., Lichjie/d 
Spry, Sir S., Bodmin 

Stuart, Lord D., Arundel 
Surry, Earl, Susser, Vest 
Turner, W., Biackbern 
Verney, Sir H., Buckingham 
Vernon, G. IL, Retfird, Last 
Wilson, HL., Suffulk, West 
Young, G. F,, Lynemouth 








| 
2. Dovsrruts wuo vorED ror Manners Sutton. 
Angerstein, J., Greenwich Palmer, R., Berkshire 
Jolling, W., Bolton | Peel, E., Newcastle under-Lyne 
Charlton, E. L., Ludlow Pelham, J. C.. Shrewsbury 
Coote, Sir C., Queen's C. Phillips, C. M., J.etce stershire 
Denison, J. E., Nottinghamshire, S. Plumptre, J. P., West Kent 
Damer, Colonel, P rtarlington Rickford, W., Aylesbury 
Fancourt, St. J., Barns aple Robinson, G. Ri, Worcester 
Fiellen, W., Blacklurn Ryle, J., Macclesfield 
Fleetwood, P. I Scourfield, W. H, Haverfordwest 
Gootricke, F. H.. Staff rd Sinclair, G.. Caithness shire 
Graham, J., Cumberland Smith, A, Hertfurdshire 
Greene, 3., Lancaster Siauley, Lord, Lancashire, North 
G. IL, Oxfordshire Stewart, J., Lymington 
Talmash, A. G., Grantham 


», I., Prest-n 







Ifarcourt, 





Hughe Il , Oxford Thompson, Alderman, Sunderland 
Jchustor 1., Du nfii sshire Walter, J., Berkshire 

Lieas, } naghan Wevylaud, R., Orfirdshire 
Marsland, 'T., Stockport Wilmot, Sir E., Warwickshire, N. 
O'Neill, ¢ ral, Antrim | apps, G, W., Chris'church 
Owen, Sir J., Pemirikeshire 


3. Suprosep REFORMERS WHO WERE ABSENT. 


Miiton, Lord, North :mptonshire, N. 










shire Ponsonby, Hon. W., Vorsetshire 
Pryse, P., Cardigan 
, ; Sanford, E. A., Somerset, TF. 
R., Lothian EB, Smith. R. J., Wycombe 
», Sir S., Fintshire Smith, J. A., Chtchester 
} rd, ih, Wicklow i Stuart, Lord J., Ayr 
Johnstone, Sir 8., Scarborough Talbot, C, R. M., Glamorganshire 
Lennox, Lord A., Chichester 


4. DousrruLs wHO WERE ABSENT. 
st, Earl of, Antrim 
‘tt, Sir F., estminster 


Relf. 
Surdett, 
Cobbett, W., Oldham | 


Colborne, N. R., Wells { 


Dilwyn, L. W. Glamorganshire 
Fielden, J., Oldham 
Pechell, Captain, Brighton 





5. Tortes ABSENT. 

Pollen, Sir J., Andover 
Pollington, Lord, Pon‘efract 
Walpole, Lord, Norfuik E. 


Caleraft, J. HW. /Vareham 
Cartwright, W., NMorthamptonsh. N. 
Knightley, Sir C., Northamptsh. S, 





Tue King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Palace, from Brighton, be- 
tween five and six o’clock on Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday, the King held his first Levee for the season. Mr. 
Justice Coleridge was presented to his Majesty, and received the 
honour of knighthood. ‘The Lord Mayor was also presented by Mr. 
Goulburn.. The attendance at the general levee seems to have been 
large. Among those present, were the Dukes of Argyll, Norfolk, 
and Gordon, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viscount Melbourne, Lord 
John Russell, thé Earls of Mulgrave, Radnor, and Albemarle, Sirs J. 
Barrow, John Ross, and John Rennie. Most of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Foreign Ambassadors were also present; and there were 
numerous presentations, principally of military and naval officers. 

The Queen, attended by Miss Hope Johnstone, inspected the new 
Palace in St. James’s Park on Thursday afternoon, Her Majesty 
will hold a Drawing-room on the 5th of March, in celebration of her 
birth-day. 





Che Metropolis. 

A deputation of electors, from seven parishes in Westminster, 
waited on Sir Francis Burdett, at his house in St. James’s Place, on 
Thursday morning, to ascertain how he intended to vote on the elec- 
tion for Speaker; and expressed to him the earnest hope of his consti- 
tuents that he would not vote for Sir Charles Sutton. Sir Francis 
said— 

“ Gentlemen, I fecl extremely sorry that I cannot comply with your request. I do 
certainly consider that this is a question not of the least importance. You must recol- 
lect that Sir Charles Manners Sutton was elected by the Opposition party about two 
years ago, and now you wish to vote him out of the office. I consider this a party 
question, and a very bad party question. I can have no other motive under heaven in 
giving my vote for Sir Charles Manners Sutton, than that I consider he is the most 
proper person in the whole House to fill that office, lam placed now rather in a pecu- 
liar situation, by your coming here at this late moment, and not having been informed 
of the opinions of my constituents on the question before.” 

Mr. Mechie reminded Sir Francis, that the United Association of 
St. Margaret and St. John had written to him on the subject, and re- 
ceived no answer. Sir Francis replied— 

“ I certainly received a letter from the Association of St. Margaret and St. John’s : 
but such a communication might have come from three or four individuals, and not 
from the whole body; and therefore it was not answered. I have been among all 
purtics in the State, and I have never been more on one side than on the other ; but I 
certainly consider that no faction whatever can possibly injure the country with such 
a House of Commons as we have at the present moment.” 

Several gentlemen expressed their hope, that if he would: not vote 
for Mr. Abereromby, at any rate he would abstain from voting for 
Sutton. Sir Francis said, ‘ Certainly he would not vote against Sir 
Charles Sutton ;” and a little afterwards, requested to be iffformed by 
the deputation, whether, if, in consequence of what they had stated, 
and the kind manner in which they had waited on him, expressing 
the opinions of the majority of the electors of Westminster, he should 
not vote at all, would they clearly exonerate him? The deputation 
replied that they would; and, as the report states, “ after having ex- 
pressed their thanks to the Honourable Baronet for the kind and hand- 
some manner in which they had been received,” withdrew. 

Mr. Tennyson dined with a numerous party of his friends, including 

bad rT: . ¥ ’ ys r 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Williams, M.P. for Coventry, Mr. John Wilks, 
Major Beauclerk, and Mr. H. L. Bulwer, on Monday. Mr. Tennyson, 
as well as the other gentlemen who are mentioned, delivered strong 
Anti-'Tory speeches. 

On the same day, a numerous party assembled at the London Tavern, 
to dine with Dr. Lushington and Mr. Clay. Among the company, 
were Mr. Hume, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Charles Lushing~ 
ton, and Mr. W. ‘fooke, who was inthe chair. Notes, apologizing for 
unavoidable absence, were read from Lord Durham, Lord Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Grote. The two Members delivered 
eloquent speeches in defence of the principles they avowed, and against 
the Tory Ministry; whose downfal they pledged themselves to com- 
pass, if possible, by ail fair means. As we shall now have frequent 
opportunities of noticing the Parliamentary performances of these 
gentlemen, it is unnecessary to quote from their specches of Monday 
last. 
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Sir Thomas Cochrane's defeated partisans consoled themselves with 
a dinner on Morday, at Willis’s Rooms, in St. James’s Street. About 
four hundred gentiemen were present. A number of speeches were 
delivered, in the usual Tory style. Sir T. Cochrane was the principal 
orator ; though Mr. Bickham Escott harangued the assembly at consi- 
derable length, and, if we are to believe the Tory papers, with almost 
superhuman eloquence; but, unhappily, his speech is badly and briefly 
reported. . ; 

The Reformers of Southwark gave a splendid entertainment to their 
Members on Tuesday evening, at the New London Bridge Tavern. 
More than three hundred and fifty gentlemen were present ; and among 
them Cglonel Evans, Mr. Henry Bulwer, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wilks, 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Barnard, Major Beauclerk, and Mr. Potter, all 
Members of Parliament. 

The Irish Society dined together on Saturday. In the absence cf 
the Governor, Alderman Thorpe (from indisposition), the chair was 
tuken by Mr. Thomas Whitby, Deputy Governor; and there were 
present the Lord Mayor, Aldermen Birch, Wood, Thompson, Sir 
John Key, and about twenty-five Common Councilmen and other 
gentlemen. Amongst the toasts, the Chairman proposed the health of 
Alderman Copeland, the Member for Coleraine, and prefaced it by 
observing that the Alderman’s conduct had fully justified the Society 
in recommending him to their tenantry as a sound Reformer. If, in- 
deed, there had been any doubts as to his being a sound Reformer, those 
doubts must have been removed by his straightforward statement to the 
constituency, wherein he avowed himself an advocate for Vote by 
Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, and adjustment of Tithes, a thorough 
Church Reform, with a removal of all grievances of the Dissenters. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, Mr. Griffith Evans ob. 
tained a verdict, with forty shillings damages, against the proprietors of 
the Liverpool Journal, for three libels. Evans is the person who was 
apprehended at the Liverpool agricultural dinner in September 1833, for 
using threatening language towards the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Stanley, carrying a horse pistol, and forcing himself into the dinner- 
room. The Liverpool Journal had stated that he was insane, and had 
been placed in a lunatic asylum. The plaintiff denied that he was in- 
sane; and brought witnesses to prove that he was in his right senses, 
though eccentric. The defendants pleaded a justification ; but failed to 
make it out to the satisfaction of the Jury, as appears by their verdict. 

On Tuesday, this Court was crowded to witness the trial of Mrs. 
Harriet Sergeant, Mr. Caldwell, and Lieutenant Kitchener, for a 
conspiracy to swear falsely, that Mr. Sergeant, husband of the defen- 
dant, had committed adultery. A great deal of evidence was gone 
into, which tended to prove that the defendants had inveigled Mr. 
Sergeant into the company of some prostitutes, in order that bis wife 
might see him, and then swear that she believed that he had com- 
mited adultery. In this way, Mrs. Sergeant intended to meet a similar 
charge brought by her husband against herself. Lord Denman directed 
an acquittal, on the ground that the charge of conspiracy to swear 
falsely was not substantiated in the least by the evidence; which 
merely went to prove that the defendants had conspired to make Mv. 
Sergeant commit adultery. 

An action for libel, brought by Mr. Peter Chalmers against the 
proprietors of the Morning Post, was tried in the Court of Exchequer 
on Saturday. The plaintiff averred, that the Post had published an 
unfair and malicious account of the trial of an action which he had 
brought against the John Bull, for speaking of him as a man guilty of 
forgery, though he had received a full pardon for the offence. He had 
obtained a verdict against the John Bull, and now sought reparation 
from the Post. The Jury, however, thought the report of the trial a 
fair one; and therefore, under the direction of Lord Abinger, found a 
verdict for the defendants. 

‘On Wednesday, Mr. H. Twiss applied on behalf of D’ Almaine and 
Co., the music-sellers, for an injunction to restrain Mr. Boosey from 
selling the music of Auber’s opera of Lestocg, the copyright of which 
they had purchased. ‘Time to answer the aflidavits was requested for 
the defendant ; and the Court ordered the case to stand over to the 2d 
of March, on the defendant undertaking to keep an account of all the 
copies he sold. 

A Compensation Jury has awarded 13501. 11s. 6d. as the amount to 
be paid to the Trustees of the Baptist Chapel, Dean Street, Tooley 
Street, by the London and Greenwich Railway Company, by whom the 
chapel is required. 

A Commission sat at the Yorkshire Stingo, Lisson Grove, on Satur- 
day, to inquire into the state of mind of Lady Esther Filmer, widow of 
the Reverend Sir John Filmer, Rector of East Sutton. After some 
evidence had been given by her medical attendants, which went to prove 
ineanity, the unfortunate lady herself was examined. She told the 
Commissioners— 

That she was positively the wickedest woman in the world—positively, oh ! 
yes, indeed, positively so. It was now absolutely necessary to inter her. She 
had already destroyed seven strait-waistcoats. ‘I have a very extraordinary 
request to make—it will appear a very extraordinary one to you, gentlemen, no 
doubt, but it must be granted, it must indeed: Iam convinced I shall never die ; 
and I must not be kept above ground any longer ; I hope you will consent to my 
being buried alive. Iam not human; I ama million times worse than the 
Devil himself.” 

In answer to an inquiry about her property, she said— 

It was all gone, she had foolishly expended it; the 30,0002. was still in the 
Bank, but she had had more than that, and spent it all; gave it to poor people; 
had eight pensioners, at 1s. per week only ; it was true. She concluded with these 
words—** All I earnestly solicit is, that I may be interred. I am a mere shell ; 
it is so indeed, and you know it is so (appealing to her attendants); I have no 
heart, no bowels, nothing but lights. That is my only request; it is absolutely 
necessary ; it must be done. When will you let me know? Do not delay it be- 
yond Monday. It is absolutely necessary ; and when that is done, Sir Edmiuad 
Filmer will settle every thing. But I must be buried ; it must be done.” 

She told Dr. Monro that she much lamented that the Conservative 
cause should suffer through her wickedness. A verdict of * Iasanity, 


without lucid intervals, since the 23d September last,” was agreed to 
by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Lambert, 6f Kuowle Hall, in Dorsetshire, obtained 1001. 
damages in the Sheriff's Court on Wednesday, against Mr. W. C. 








Mitchell, son of Mr. Rowland Mitchell of Hatley Street, for criminal 


conversation .with his wife. Mr. Lambert is the gentleman whose 
quarrels with his wife, on account of her supposed infidclity with Mr. 
ilannam, have been repeatedly mentioned. He endeavoured unsue- 
cessfully to procure a divorce fiom ber, and afterwards sent her from 
his house. She went to reside at Hampstead; and there formed a 
connexion with Mr. Mitchell, who lived with her under the name of 
Lambert. The Under Sheriff said, that the plaintiff was not entitled 
to heavy damages, because it appeared that before the defendant 
became acquainted with her, the plaintiff had put her away, and consi- 
dered that, as she had destroyed the ties which existed between man 
and wife, she was not fit to be again takento his house. ‘Phe damages 
were laid at 30600. 





In the course of last week, informations were laid at Bow Street, 
before Sir F. Roe, at the instance of the Lord Chamberlain, against 
certain persons connected with the company now performing at the 
Strand Theatre, for enacting dramatic entertainments i: a house not 
duly licensed. Mr. Glossop, Mr. Williams, Mr. Forrester, and Mr. 
Mitchell, were included in the informations; and the Summoning 
Clerk was despatched to Brighton on Friday last for the purpose of 
summoning Mrs. Waylett and Mr. A. Lee, who are supposed to have 
an interest in the theatre. The hearing of the informations was fixed 
for Tuesday; and long before that hour arrived, the Office was crowded 
with parties connected with the theatres, who appeared anxious to wit- 
ness the proceedings. But they were disappointed ; as, in consequence 
of the absence of Mr. C. Phillips and Mr. Clarkson, counsel for the 
defendants, the hearing of the case was postponed till Wednesdey next. 

Thomas Snow, a waterman, was sentenced to pay a fine of LOO at 
the Thames Police Office, on Tuesday, for smuggling a few pounds of 
tea and cigars. He was convicted of a similar offence in December 
last. 

An Inspector of Police applied to the Lord Mayor on Saturday, for 
permission to remove Ann Jane Thornton, the female sailor, from her 
lodgings in Lower Thames Street to some more private place; as 
crowds thronged to the public-house, where she now lived, to bear her 
story; and a public nuisance was thereby created. He sid also, that 
she had been offered money to exhibit herself at one of the minor 
theatres, in a piece got up to show her off; that she had been asked to 
have her likeness taken, and that other offers had also been made to 
her. Permission to remove her was given. 

Mr. Henry Hunt, the orator, died yesterday week. He never re- 
covered from the paralytic attack with which he was seized at Alres- 
ford, in Hampshire, about three weeks ago. The account of his death 
in the Observer, closes with this summary of his accomplishments— 
*¢ Mr. Hunt was exceedingly fond of rural sports, in which he excelled 
most men. He was a first-rate shot, and a capital angler; and as a 
fly-fisher, Izaak Walton did not surpass him. He wasaskilful farmer, 
and a man much esteemed in country life. The bell of Christ Chureh, 
Surry, was tolling all Saturday morning, and his house in Stamford Street 
is enveloped in gloom !” 

Inthe bonded warehouses of Messrs. Hall and Co., near the Custont« 
house, were deposited diamonds and other precious stones, and jewellery 
of considerable value, and every thing was left apparently safe on Satur 
day last; but on the premises being opened on Monday for business, it 
was discovered that the depository of the gems and other property of 
value had been broken open, and precious stones taken away worth be- 
tween 50001. and 60002 It is stated that a portion of the diamonds was 
the property of the late Don Pedro. It is believed that the thieves 
must have been locked up in the warehouses on Saturday night, and that 
they remained all Sunday in them, and made their escape on Sunday 
night...'They appear to have enjoyed themselves while in the ware- 
houses. The most active measures have been adopted for the purpose 
of apprehending the delinquents. 

The house of Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., in St. James's Square, 
took fire on Sunday night. The fire originated in the dust-bin, and was 
thence communicated to the stables and other outbuildings adjoining the 
house. It was first discovered by the Marquis of Exeter, who, with 
Lord De Grey, and many other noblemen and gentlemen, laboured to 
sipply the engines with water, All danger was over in less than an 
hour. 

Lady Sarah Ramsay was knocked down by a horse and gig, as she 
was crossing Regent Street, on Tuesday morning. The horse trampled 
upon her; but the gig was prevented from going over her by a person 
who seized the horse’s head and backed him. Her Ladyship was much 
hurt, and was carried to her house in Berkeley Street quite insensible. 

The sentence passed upon Joseph Ady has excited great interest 
throughout the * Society of Friends,” of which community he was, 
during the early portion of his life, an influential member. On Satur- 
day afternoon, a deputation, beaded by Mr. Grote, waited upon Mr. 
Secretary Goulburn, at the Home Office, to present a petition to pro- 
cure a mitigation of the sentence of transportation recorded against Ady. 
After some conversation on the merits of the case, Mr. Goulburn 
promised to lay the petition before the King. 





Che Country. 

Mr. G. H. Cavendish and Mr. Gisborne dined with their consti+ 
tuents of North Derbyshire, on Wednesday week. Both gentlemen 
delivered very liberal speeches; avowing their determination to take 
every opportunity of resisting the Tory Ministry, and to vote against 
the Ministerial candidate for the Speakersbip, as being the first step 
to be taken. 

At a meeting of the members of the South Lancashire Conservative 
Association, held on Friday, at Newton, nearly two hundred gentlemen 
were enrolled as members ; and measures were adopted in furtherance 
of the proposed plan of erecting a spacious building for the meetings 
of the association.— Leeds Zatelligencer. 

At Leeds, an election ball in honour of the return of Sir J. Beckett, 
was given on Wednesday week, at the Leeds Assembly Rooms, im, 
connexion with the White Cloth Halls and the suite of rooms at the 
Music Hall, including the concert-rooms and the exhibition galleries 
of the Royal Northern Society of Paintings. The number of tickets 
sold was nearly 3000; and amongst the purchasers were most of the 
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leading Tory families of the county, particularly of the town and 


neighbourhood of Leeds. The Cloth Hall was formed into a magni- 
ficent promenade, seventy yards in length, brilliantly illuminated, in 
which refreshments were provided in abundance. This splendid pro- 
menade conducted to another ball-room sixty yards in length. 

The mill-owners and their operatives in the woollen district are be- 
coming alive to the great importance of taking immediate measures 
to obtain such an amendment of the Factory Act as will enable them 
to continue the working of their mills. After the Ist of March next, 
it will be unlawful to work any child under twelve years of age more 
than eight hours per day, in any woollen, worsted, flax, or cotton mill. 
In many places it is already found difficult to obtain a sufficient number 
of children for the mills, owing to the restriction in the Act, prevent- 
ing children under eleven years from working more than eight hours. 
The effect of this has everywhere been to prevent the employment of 
such children altogether ; as it is found impossible to work with relays 
of children, or to provide for their education in the way prescribed by 
the Act. On the Ist of next month, that very numerous class of 
children between eleven and twelve years of age, amounting to many 
thousands, will have to be dismissed from their employment, if the 
Act is put into effect. The consequence will be, that the children 
will be turned idle upon the streets to learn vagabond habits; that the 
families to whom they belong will lose a considerable part of their 
weekly income; that both parents and children will be pinched for food 
and clothing ; and that the mill-owners must stop their mills, as in most 
places it will be impossible to obtain a sufficient number of children 
above twelve years of age. It is now the almost universal opinion both 
of the mill-owners and the operatives in the woollen district, that an 
Eleven Hours Bill, i. e. a bill restricting the labour to eleven hours a 
day, and not allowing children under ¢en years to work those hours, 
would be most conducive to the interests and happiness of all parties 
including the children themselves. —Leeds Mercury. 

gang of poachers attacked the game and the keepers of the Ho- 
nourable Henry Moreton at Lasborough, in Gloucestershire, yesterday 
week early inthe morning. The poachers were about twenty-five in 
number. They beat the keepers and others who resisted them; but 
were finally driven off by a party of gentlemen who were going out 
coursing, and who took about twelve prisoners. Some of the keepers 
are not considered out of danger from the wounds they received in the 
scuffle. 

Several of Lord Monson’s sporting-dogs, worth about 100/., have 
lately been poisoned in the neighbourhood of Reigate. 

The Methodists of Leeds have scarcely completed a new chapel, 
which cost them 4500/., and every shilling of which is subscribed, leav- 
ing a handsome surplus, when they have undertaken a similar erection 
in Park Lane, upon a very eligible site, towards the cost of which a 
large sum is already subscribed. Simultaneously with the building of 
othér chapels, a subscription (which already amounts to near 1,500/.) 
is in progress in Leeds, for a new and enlarged chapel, by the congre- 
gation of Dissenters of the Independent persuasion, under the pastoral 
charge of the Reverend Richard Winter Hamilton.—Leeds Mercury. 

The barns and stabling of Mr. Lovegrove at Reading were set fire 
to early on Thursday morning. Thirty horses were burnt in the stables. 
The total loss is estimated at between 3000/. and 4000/. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Tories have sent circulars to the principal London 
Tories, requesting subscriptions to defray the expense of the petition 
to unseat Messrs. O’ Connell and Ruthven. 

On Monday week, the cathedral of Tuam was discovered to be on 
fire. It happened through the joists communicating with the fire- 
place. It was smouldering all Sunday night; and on Monday morn- 
ing, when the sexton opened the church for the purpose of putting in 
some slates to repair the roof, the current of air burst it into a flame ; 
but we are happy to add, it was extinguished without any material 
injury to the building; part of the gallery on which the splendid organ 
stands was consumed. 

SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Balfour, the Tory, has suceeeded in beating the Whig candidate, 
Mr. Traill, for Orkney, by a majority of 30; the numbers at the close 
of the poll being 114 and 84. 

Mr. Wallace’s constituents at Greenock have presented a handsome 
piece of plate to that gentleman, in testimony of their gratitude for his 
Parliamentary services. 

The friends of Lord Ramsay and Mr. Learmonth had a large dinner 

arty at the Assembly Rooms in Edinburgh, on the llth. Lord 
, el speech appears to have been particularly silly. 

He opposed Mr. Abercromby, because he conceived that the child had more 
intersst in the house than an alien; and for similar reasons he opposed Sir John 
Campbell. Besides, owing to his employment as a lawyer, he was quite unfit 
to be an active Member, even if he did all which his gratitude to Edinburgh 
demanded, for having played to him the part of the good Samaritan, and taken 
him in when the more discriminating borough of Dudley rejected him. He op- 
posed him because he knew that, if elected, his visits would be ‘like angels’ 
visits, few and far between ;” that the electors would cease to enjoy the light of his 
countenance ;: and so it had happened, for so soon as the votes had been recorded, 
he vanished. He had come and courted their votes, and then absconded with 
them, leaving his wondering supporters gazing at the open window whence he 
had escaped. 

This is a fair specimen of Lord Ramsay’s eloquence. Mr. Lear- 
month was too dull to justify even a brief quotation from his address. 
Mr. Patrick Robertson is reported to have been very facetious; but 
the brief account of his speech is exceedingly stupid. The entertain- 
ment concluded by Sir F. Walker Drummond proposing a cheer for 
the defeated Tory candidates, “ and in particular Mr. Horatio Ross,” 
the rejected of Montrose, Forfarshire, Perth, and Paisley. 

‘An assembly of six hundred persons, principally tenantry of the Lo- 
thians, gave the Duke of Buccleucha dinnerat the Assembly Rooms in 
Bdinburgh on the t3th. The party was not political ; but most of the 
leading members of it seem to have been Tories. The Duke’s speech 
had a Tory leaning; but, as the avowed object of the meeting was to 
express regard and esteem for his conduct as a landlord, of course he 
avoided all offensive language to those who, like Sir George Warrender, 
one of the company, were more liberal than himself. 





Miscellaneous. 


The Gazettes of the week announce that Sir G. T. Walker, Mr. 
John Barrow, and Mr. Francis Lyttleton Holyoake Goodricke, M. P. 
for Stafford, have been created Baronets. Colonel Joseph O’ Halloran, 
C.B. of the Bengal Army, and Colonel James Limond, of the Madras 
Artillery, have been Knighted. 

The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have, by a majority of 15 to 13, 
declined acceding to the proposition of concurring with the Attorney- 
General's Bench, in the Inner Temple, in rejecting the advantages 
hitherto afforded to academic proficiency. An amendment was car- 
ried, merely acceding to the original overture to discuss, without wait- 
ing for an_ answer to which the other Society proceeded to settle the 
matter. Thus, for the present at any rate, the scheme for getting rid 
of the competition for academic honours, by declaring them of no value, 
has failed. It has never been stated whether the Universities are 
parties to this suicidal scheme for maintaining their exclusive system. 
—Morning Chronicle. 

Sir George Cockburn determined, as soon as the change of Ministry 
was made known to him, to give up his command of the North American 
station, and return to England. He will probably regret his determi- 
nation, when he learns the result of the election for Plymouth, and the 
other probable news which the next fortnight has in store. — Globe. 

In consequence of the rejection of nearly all the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty by the constituencies to which they presented themselves at 
the late elections, the duty of preparing and submitting to the House 
the usual annual estimates will devolve upon Lord Ashley. Mr. 
George Dawson devotes his leisure time to aiding the noble Naval Lord 
in the preparation of his statement.— Globe. 

So confident were the late Speaker’s party of his election, that some 
directions were given to the upholsterers of the House of Commons, 
by a member of his family, relative to the size and shape of the furni- 
ture of the new Speaker’s chair in the present house.—Daily Paper. 

Mrs. Lane Fox, and many other fashionables remained in their car- 
riages near the House of Commons until the result of the debate on 
the question of Speakership was known. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has met with an accident similar to that which 
happened to Earl Darnley last week. As his Lordship was cutting 
some wood, at Milton, on Monday, he accidentally chopped his foot. 
No danger is apprehended from the accident; but Lord Milton was 
prevented from coming to town by it, and so the Reformers lost a vote 
on Thursday night. 

Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P. for Ashton, is a member of the Mora- 
vian Chureh, and the only one ever elected. His principles are de- 
cidedly Reforming. He defeated a Tory opponent by double the nm- 
ber of votes. 

The Reverend Richard Jones, M.A., author of the well-known 
work on “ Rent,” and Professor of Political Economy at King’s Col- 
lege, London, has been appointed the successor to the late Mr. M_ - 
thus, in the College of the East India Company at Hayleybury, as 
Professor of Political Economy and History. 

Mr. Southey has, it is stated, declined the honour of knighthood of 
the Guelphic Order, offered him by the King. 

A trained hawk, belonging to the Duke of St. Albans, and which 
had been lost in one of the hawking excursions, was shot by a person, 
last week, under the idea that the bird was a wild one. His Grace has 
issued a notice requesting sportsmen to be more cautious in future. 

The Queen of Portugal has ordered a donation of 100/. to be given 
to the Seamen’s Hospital on board the Dreadnought, to which Por- 
tuguese sailors, as well as those of all other nations, are admitted. 
The above sum was transmitted a few days ago by his Excellency 
Chevalier Sarmento. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 16th, Cleopatra, Street, from Van Diemen’s Land ; and 
18th, Matilda, Comin, from the Cape, At Van Diemen'’s Land, Sept. 4th, William 
Metcalfe, Phillipson; Edward, Lindsay; Thomas Laurie, Langdon; 10th, Syren, 
Munro; Rosendale, Ware; Henry Freeling, Kenn; and 12th, Ellen, Dixon; all from 
London. At New South Wales, Sept. 5th, Adelaide, Clark; 15th, Micmac, Brent ; 
Roslyn Castle, Richards; British Sovereign, Browne; and Andromeda, all from 
London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Feb. 20th, Columbia, Booth, for Singapore. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

At the Wood End, Yorkshire, the Lady of Samvet Crompton, Esq., M.P., of a 
daughter. 

On the llth inst., at Spetchley, Worcestershire, the Lady of Roperr BerKeEtey, 
Esq., junior, of a son, 

On the 12th inst., at the Vicarage, Edlesborough, Bucks, the Lady of the Rev. W. 
Bruton Wrorus, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at Caldeecote Hall, Warwickshire, the Lady of Eomunn Cuarues 
MacnaGuren, Esq., of a duughter, still- born, 

On the 14th inst., at Preston Deanery, Northamptonshire, the Lady of Laneuam 
Curisttz, Esq., of a som, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at the residence ef Mrs. Levy, Finsbury Square, B. W. Fran Ktin, 
of Liverpool, Esq., to Marta, eldest daugther of the late M. L. Levy, Esq. 

On the 10th inst., Joun Poinepestre, Esq., of Hariey Street, Cavendish Square, and 
of Granville House, Jersey, to MarTHa, youngest danghter of the late Johu Clement 
Ruding, Esq., of Hampton. 

On the 17th inst., at St. Pancras Charch, Jonn Morrorp Cort.e, Esq., of Lea- 
mington, to Marra, youngest daughter of the late Richard Hooton, Esq., of Chester 
Place, Regent’s Park, and of Leamington, Warwickshire, 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Bossall, Yorkshire, the Right Hon. Lady Macpowatp, relict of 
Leiut.-Gen. Godfrey Bosville, Lord Macdonald of Thorpe and Gunthwailt, in the same 
county, and of Armadale Castle, Isle of Syke, N.B. 

On the 13th inst., at Haverholm Priory, Lincolnshire, the Countess of WINCHILSEA. 

On the 13th inst., at Warwick House, Worthing, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Krcuarp Jones, 
K.C.B., late of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, in bis 83d year. 

At her residerce in South Street, in her 86th year, Lady Mary ArriecK, widow of 
Richard Passall, Esq., and subsequently married to the late Sir Gilbert Affleck, Bart. 

On the 15th inst., ia Montague Square, Juorry, relict of the late Rear-Admiral Manby, 
of Northwold, Norfolk, in his 47th year, 

On the 15th inst., at his honse in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, Henry Tratt, of 
Dairsie, in the county of Fife, Esq., in his 80th year. 

On the 16th inst., at Flaxley Abbey, Mary Axsrn1a, wife of Sir Thomas Crawley 
Boevey, Bart. a 

On the L4th inst., at her house in Edward Street, Portman Square, in her 97th year, 
Carnering, relict of the Hon. General Simon Fraser, eldest sou of the last Lord 
Lovat. 

On the 19th inst., at Llandrillo, Denbighshire, at an advanced age, the Rev. THomas 
ALBAN, Vicar of that parish, and for upwards of torty years Honorary Chaplain to the 
Society of Ancient Britons, 
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POSTSCRIPT. : 
SATURDAY, 


The betting gentlemen of the Tory party have bled freely for their 
backing of Sir Cuantes Surtron. They wagered three, four, and 
five to one, on his success. This gambling was not confined to the 
City or the Clubs; even the Lobby of the House of Commons on 
Thursday evening was like another Tattersall’s. This is not the first 
time that the underlings of the party have been taken in by those who 
were in the secret, and who must have known from their own calcula- 
tions that the division would be an extremely close one, though they 
plustereé and talked confidently of a majority of from forty to sixty. 
But the party never was scrupulous as to the truth of assertions made 
to gair a temporary purpose. : 

So important was the contest justly considered, that some gentlemen 
came from the Continent express to give their votes. Among these, 
wes Mr. Mactrop, the Member for Sutherlandshire; who was 
impudently claimed, as well as the Duke of SurHERLAND, as a deserter 
from the Liberals. But Mr. Macteop was no rat, and voted with his 

yarty. 
: We subjoin the national analysis of the vote on the Speakership. 
FOR MR, ABERCROMBY. FOR SIR C, M, SUTTON, 


English Members.........+.++224 | English Members:........ coe 247 
Trish ...ccocaveccs evrevescoes 60 Trist. ....cecsccseserssevevecs 42 
Scotch, ..csescsesvervesesccess OS Scotah: ..,.csccocsccesevectece LJ 


316 306 





There was a remarkable admission in the speech of Sir CHARLES 
Manners Surron to the effect that he ‘ suggested, advised, and 
counselled” the appointment of Sir Rozserr Pret, the Duke of 
Wetuneron, and Lord Lynpuvrst, to the offices they now hold. 

s . : wane 
This was a sad slip on the part of the wily orator; and the Zimes took 
the precaution to misreport the passage, that it might not be brought 
up in evidence against him. But the other morning journals gave the 
words Sir Cuar.es really spoke. The following is the report in the 
Times. 

“ Now, as to the charge against him (Sir C.M. Sutton), with respect to the formation 
of the present Government, he would boldly and at once say that, with the exception of 
his knowledge, in-common with the public, of the appointment of his right honourable 
friend Sir R. Peel, the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Wellington, he had never 
advised, he had never suggested, he was never in any way consulted, and he never 
knew of the appointment of any individual until after it had taken place.” 

This is sheer nonsense, and on turning to the other papers, we find 
tthe following in the Morning Chronicle. 

“ With respect to the charge of my having busied myself in the formation of the 
present Ministry, I boldly and at once say that, with the exceprion of the appointment 
of my ‘right honourable friend the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Wellington, 1 never 
advised, 1 never suggested, I never was consulted about, and I never kuew of the 
appointment of any one individual till after his appointment. So much for that 
‘charge.” 

The Heredd thus gives'the passage— 

“ Then, with respect to the formation of the present Administration, he boldly af- 
firmed that, with the exception of the right honourable Baronet, the noble Duke, and the 
Lord‘ Chancellor, he had never advised, suggested, nor was he ever consulted upon the 
appointment of any single individual of the present Administration.” 

The Post is as nearly to the same effect as possible— 

“ With respect to the formation of the present Government, and the share which I 
was said to have in it, I will state wholly and at once this—that, with the exception of 
my right honourable friend Sir Robert Peel, the Lord Chancellor, andthe Duke of Wel- 
lington, I never suggested, never advised, never counselled, never even knew of any of 
the appointments until after they had taken place.” 

To:this testimony we may add that of the Morning Advertiser, and of 
our own ears. There can be no doubt whatever as to the correctness 
of the reports of the ‘four journals quoted. This is felt to be a most 
awkward affair; and so tke Times is authorized to supply another ver- 
sion this morning. 

“ Although he knew, in common with the public, of the intended appointments of 
Sir R. Peel, the Lord Chancettor, and the Duke of Wellington, before those appoint- 
ments had actually taken place, he never advised, or was consulted, or in any way 
interfered about them: and of all the subsequent appointments he was entirely 
ignorant till after each had been completed.” 

“ A more complete vindication was never uttered.” 

This is perhaps what he should have said; but it will be difficult to 
persuade the public that the other reports are all in error. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay ArrsrRNoon, 

Up to yesterday afternoon, the Money Market continued firm; and though 
money in the-course of Tuesday and Wednesday was scarcer than at the latter 
end of the last week, the price of Consols was fully maintained. It was 
generally supposed in the City, that the division upon the Speakership would be 
of great importance, as determining the existence of the present Ministry ; and 
up to the close of business yesterday, the election of Sir Coartes MANNERS 
Surron was, with few exceptions, considered certain. The result became 
known at the coffeehouses in the City shortly after six o’clock ; and several 
bargains were at that late hour effected in Consols, at 92 and 924; being a 
decline of % pex cent. from the closing price. A rash to sell tovk place upon 
the commencement of business this morning, and the price declined to 91 ; 
anil after rallying te:924, closes at 913 3. The result of the division upon the 
Address is anxiously dooked ‘for. 

In the Foreign Merket, Spanish Stock and Scrip, up to yesterday afternoon, 
Were in great demand, and had experienced a considerable rise—the price at one 
time having reached €} premium ‘for the Scrip, and 59} for the Bonds. With 
the fall of Consols this morning the Spanish Stock market gave way, and has 
been heavy during the whole day ; the Scrip closing at 5§ § prem., and the Bonds 
at 583 §. Portuguese Bonds have declined about 1 per cent., being now 914. 
South American Bonds have suffered .a depression, and are all without excep- 
tion considerably lower than our Jast -quotations. A decline of 2 per cent. 
eccurred on Tuesday in Brazilian, which is not traceable to uny immediate 
€ause; nointelligence having been received from Rio Janeiro to which it ean 
be referred. The price, which was on Monday at 85}, declined to 83}; but 
has since rallied to 845. Dutch 23}, Russian, Belgian, and the other European 
Continental Stocks, have been in considerable demand, and though these 
markets have ali been affected by the devline of Consols, they are still at prices 
somewhat above our last. 


Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLock. 
A material change took places in the prices.ofall the Public Securities yester- 
day afternoon after the close of business ; and the transactions in she Stock Ex- 
change were prolonged ceasiderably beyond the usual time, and considerable sales 
of all descriptions of Stock were effected. The last prices may be queted as under ; 
Consols, 913 4; Spanish Stock, 58 ; ditto Scrip, 54 prem. ; Dutch 2% per Cents., 
55§ 56$; and Columbian Bonds, 36. ‘Whe depression of yesterday continued 





for a short time this morning ; when Consols were done as low as 914, Spanish 
Stock at 57%, and Scrip at 5 prem. These markets have, however, since 
improved, as will be seen by the following prices. For the last hour, the busi- 
ness transacted has been unimportant. 

3 per Cent. Consols,.. utch 2 5 

Ditto for Account..... 92¢ & ees ton Geun Henny = 

New 3+ per Cent. Annuities 99% 3 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents, . 





Bank Stock.....esseeeseees 224 Mexican 6 per Cents...,. % Aly 42 
India Stock ., owe Portuguese 5 per Cents 





Exchequer Bills.....+.... « 38 39 Do. Regency Scrip, 5 per Cent oa ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents...... +» Ole 102 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 1094 L104 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 834 4 } Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 584 § 
Danish3 perCents......... 76% 74 Ditto New Scrip .,se0..0.. S#¢ 





POLITICAL CARICATURES, 

H. B. anticipating the desertion of their principles by those two 
recreant Radicals Cobbett and Burdett, has represented them as sup- 
porters of the Crown, in an “ Original Design for a King’s Arms for 
the new Speaker’s Chair.” The way in which the forms of the men 
are made to imitate the action of the heraldic brutes—Cosnett’s phiz 
looking most lugubrious as the lion, Burpett with his “ horn exalted,” 
and both with their tails curled in proper fashion—is extremely ludi- 
crous, 

In continuation of the “* Omnibus” simile, H. B. has brought two 
of the “* Cast-off Machiners,” Cupid and Somnus, to the hammer. 
The King, as auctioneer, is asking John Bull for a bidding; but John 
will have none of them. The coachman, PEEL—a capital likeness 
—and his cad, WELLINGTON, recognize the nags. ALTHORP and 
Brovenam are looking on. 

Lord Brovcuam’s recent visit to the King of the French, is the 
subject of a clever sketch of the meeting of ‘“* The Schoolmasters 
Abroad.” 





RUSSELL’S STEAM- CARRIAGE. 

RUSSELL’s steam-carriages have been plying between Hyde Park 
Corner and Hammersmith for several days past, previous to their 
being sold by Georcre Rosins. Fortunately, we have described them 
before, or the highflying eloquence of Rosrns would have paralyzed 
our plodding pen. We went a trip on one of the carriages, and its 
steady pace and easy motion, and the facility with which it is guided 
appeared to convince every body of the perfect adaption of its ma- 
chinery to the purposes of locomotion. ‘The speed was only at the 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour; but on a hard, even road it would 
average ten or twelve, which is quite enough for safety in a crowded 
thoroughfare. The enormous rate at which we hear of steam-car- 
riages proceeding on common roads is deceptive; it is not the rate at 
which they go, but the time they take in performing a given distance 
that is the criterion of their powers. Russe.u’s carriage has a conti- 
nuous power of motion; others are obliged to stop every now and then 
to reinforce their exhausted energies. We have heard of one carriage 
that went occasionally at the rate of twenty miles an hour, which could 
not perform thirty miles in succession at the rate of eight miles an 
hour. 

One point of superiority which we overlooked in our former descrip- 
tion of this carriage, is the union of lightness, strength, and power, in 
its mechanism. Other locomotive engines are constructed on the 
principles of those that are stationary; Russext’s is adapted for loco~ 
motion on the principles of animal mechanism ; its various parts being 
largest at the joints. The whole weight of its engine is but a ton, yet 
it propels six or seven tons when it has its full complement of pas- 
sengers, which, including the seats on the tender, is twenty-eight. 
Another advantage is the small pressure of steam which it requires: 
its maximum being 40 pounds on the square inch, while that of others is 
about 150, 250, and 500 or more, respectively. 





THE THEATRES. 


JeRRowp has this week experienced the rare felicity of having two suds 
cessful dramas brought out on the same night: The Hazard of the 
Die, a two act play, at Drury Lane; and The Schoolfellows, a petite 
comedy, at the Queen’s. JeRROLD is one of the most successful of 
modern dramatists, and deservedly so. Though not in the highest 
rank of dramatic writers, he is one whuse productions are at this time 
most welcome to the stage. His literary merits are above mediocrity. 
He draws his characters from nature; and if the materials of which 
they are composed are not of the rarest, they require the less power 
and originality in the working up. If he skims the surface of society 
and portrays classes rather than individuals, his portraits are the more 
readily recognized and universally understood. His sentiment is 
homely and healthful; though not profound, he is just; and he is nei- 
ther maudlin nor coarse. Smart and studied repartees supply the 
place of brilliant wit; and the simple pathos of the domestic affections 
is substituted for the deep and overwhelming tide of passion. If he 
does not kindle new trains of thought, or excite lofty emotions, he 
awakens those generous and kindly sympathies which are common to 
all, By these means he attains the end and aim of the true dramatist - 
making the stage “ hold as ’t were the mirror up to nature ” (a figure of 
speech, by the way, that would seem to have been taken ina literal sense, 
if we are to judge by the free use of looking-glasses in modern spec- 
ticle). In short, heis a truly English dramatist, without the fervour 
and poetry of KNow Les, but equally genuine in his way. Heisnot one 
of those playwrights whose sole end is to excite the audience to laugh- 
ter by mere buffoonery, or to make them shudder by shocking the 
sense with gratuitous or unnatural horrors. 

In The Hazard of the Die, to be sure, be pictures some of the 
frightful scenes of the French Revolution; but besides being matter 
of history, they serve in this instance to point the moral against gam- 
Ing—a vice so often held up to odium on the stage, that some appal- 
ling incidents might be necessary to throw a stronger light uponit. At 
all events, he has not violated decency by obtruding any squalid or 
sanguinary incidents on the scene—an exercise of good taste that in the 
present State of the stage he deserves credit for. 

The story of the piece is briefly this. Liavid Duvigne, a gambler, 
had by his indiscretions caused his family to be denounced, and his 
brother Charles committed to prison: David gains over the gaoler by 
a bribe, but having arranged to pay it at a gambling-house, he is 
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seduced to play, and loses the money. His brother is only saved from 
the guillotine y the death of Robespierre ; and the gambler, overcome 
by the shock, dies. We have not yet seen the play, but the interest is 
described as being of the melodramatic kind—as is commonly the 
case with JERRoLD's serious dramas—and most effectively wrought u 
The characters of the Revolutionary agents are painted in such colears 
that the loyal heart of the Morning Post is gladdened; as if the exhi- 
pition of two or three heartless sanguinary ruffians on the stage was 
any argument against revolution. The acting is spoken of as excellent 
throughout. Wattack played the Gambler; Coorer his brother; 
Warne the crafty cold-blooded President of a “ Committee of 
Safety ;” Wessren his secret agent ; Beprorp the gaoler, and Mra- 
DOWS a comic part,—all admirably. Wattack’s part seems exactly 
suited to his talents. 

The other piece by Jerrown is of a very different nature. An old 
schoolmaster and a few of his scholars grown to man’s estate constitute 
the principal portion of the dramatis persone ; and the development of 
their different characters by the vicissitudes of love and fortune is the 
business of the play. TiLnury personated the old schoolmaster with 
humour and feeling; Evron as the foundling and runaway grown rich 
by industry, and BarNnetr as the sot grown poor with drinking, did 
justice to their parts; which we cannot say of their schoolfellows. 

firs, Nisser, and her two pretty and lady-like sisters, had very easy 
parts to play—they had only to look pretty and interesting, which 
comes natural to them all. Ina new farce called Family Peculiarities, 
the fair triad appear to greater advantage in more sprightly characters 
and elegant dresses. WRENCH as an intriguing footman is the life of 
the farce. 

A third production of Jerrop’s is to be brought out—perhaps next 
week—at the Olympic, we hope with equal success. The only novelty 
here has been a pleasant little musical piece called Why don’t She 
Marry? in which Krriey makes love to Vesrnis in his ludicrously 
helpless and forlorn manner, and she sets him at nought with her 
charming coquettish airs and graces. 

At the Adelphi, too, a piece with a question for its title, How do 
You Manage ? forms an amusing interlude between the splendid marvels 
of moon-land and the no less gorgeous scenes of Pompeii. Mrs. Yates 
appeared after her illness, and personated with the ease of habit the 
character of a lively, sensible, and lady-like wife. 





VOCAL CONCERTS. 
Tue third concert was last Monday; and the following was the 
scheme— 
1. Anthem, “ We have heard with our ears” ..........8 PALESTRINA, 
ppeetem,  DaMriked yYOUNEr eye” .....cscccesececcceses SPoFFORTH, 
3. Aria, Miss Postans, “ Frenar vorrei” 





DMNA, “ARIOG, AWAKE!” 00.6... cverseccscvoccces Morey. 

5. Quartet and Chorus, “ Eja mater’’..........00...008 WINTER, 
EEE, Seb ds DURAN te 6 God eKeCdews bees ses Dr. Canucorr. 
7 ete, Ber. BRANHAM, “ Miriam”... 0600 discccecsce NrvukKoMM, 

8. Trio, “ O’er the mighty waters” ........ SP aol 
9, Chorus, “ Sing Jehovah, our Redeemer’’. f*'****"*** FB, ScunemeEr. 
10, Rondo (MS.) Pianoforte, Mrs, ANDERSON «.. 66.0000 HumMeEn, 

Tl. Gloria from the Second Mass..........0eeeeeereees « HWenmer. 

12. Duetto, “Che al miv ben”’...........++ b HeWeleos-s.b MAYER, 

13, Aria, Mr. Putuiips, “Qui sdegno” ..........0.eeeee Mozart. 

14, Trio, “ The Butterfly’s Ball” .....6.. ese e see erence Sir GEORGE SMART. 
15. Madrigal, “In pride of May” ....06. 6c eee reece ee WEELKEs, 

16. Finale, “ Cosi fan tutte”... ...s.ccccsccercccececess Mozarr. 

17. Aria, Miss Masson, “ Parto, ma tu ben mio” ........ Mozart. 

13. Gies, “O, the sweet contentment "..........0.eeeeee Tlorsury. 

19, Hunting Chorus (Seasons).......6. +06. Saw tepctnn HAYDN. 


The members of this Society have been rather tardy in manifesting 
their respect for the labours of PaLesrnrina, the father of vocal bar- 
mony. In simple majesty of style, no composer has exceeded this 
great writer; and no modern combinations conveyed to our ears more 
full and complete sense of musical enjoyment than the fine harmonies 
of this sublime anthem, written three hundred years ago. Perhaps we 
ought not to wonder that the audience in general were not similarly 
affected: the untutored eye or ear generally prefers the gaudy to the 
chaste. A fine specimen of the modern school of Catholic church 
music was afforded by the performanee of No. 11; parts of which, 
especially the ‘ Qui tollis,” are exquisitely beautiful; .and in all Hum- 
MEL’s writing there is substance as well as show. 

The first Madrigal, from the classical pen of Mortry, and selected 
from the celebrated work of which he was the editor, contains an allu- 
sion to some one of the suitors who aspired to the favour of Queen 
Evizazetu. It was encored, as well as the Madrigal (or rather Ballet) 
by Wreetxes. The Glees, we must again say, were not sung as they 
might be, and as they ought to be by the members of this Society. 
That sort of execution which would be accounted excellent elsewhere, 
will not do in an orehestra which presents the materials for a perfectly 
finished performance. 

The Cantata No. 7 owed much to the singer. The words area 
strange rambling compound, destitute of the high tone and feeling of 
sacred poetry; and the music, though interspersed with passages of 
great beauty, is too much broken up into fragments. How8r.t’s exe- 
cution in the introductory symphony was extraordinary, but we have no 
relish for the double bass as a solo instrument. Miss PosTans sang 
for the first time at these concerts, and with great success. Her voice 
is a mezzo soprano of a rich and rare quality, strongly reminding us of 
that of Grassini. Her song, erroneously given to Cimarosa in the 
bills, was written by PorroGatto, and introduced into his opera. 
Miss Masson's singing “* Parto” was admirable ; and we need not add 
that equally so was WiLLMAN’s accompaniment. Puitiips gave the 
lovely song from Die Zauberflétte with his accustomed smoothness and 
pélich. The selection from the Finale to “ Cosi fan tutte,” in which 
Miss Masson and Mr. E. Taytor sustained the principal parts, was 
very effective. One of the best-studied and therefore the most perfect 
specimens of part-singing, was the Trio No. 14, by Miss Woopyatt, 
Miss Masson, and Miss Posrans. The instrumental piece of the 
evening has just reached this country. It is every way worthy its cele- 
brated author, and received from Mrs. ANDERSON’s fine playing ample 
justice. 

The Dutchess of Kenr and the Princess Vicroria, with their 
suite, were present. ‘Chey were warmly welcomed by a numerous and 
fashionable audience. 


jects they are of one mind. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT NEXT? 


Tue division of Thursday demonstrates the powet of the Re- 
formers to turn out a faction, which, in defiance of the declared 
wishes of the country, has succeeded in usurping for a time the 
highest offices in the State. But supposing that the Duke and 
his set are forced to give way, what is to follow? The Tories 
taunt the Reformers with inability to form a Ministiy; ard 
predict that their phalanx would be broken up by the attempt. 
When we see who the men are who have contrived to club “ their 
conjunct iniquity” to form the existing Ministry—men noi ali 
estimable as individuals, and all distrusted or despised as politicians 
—it really seems a bad joke to pretend that the Reformers of 
England cannot furnish the materials of an Administration 
infinitely superior in every point of view to that which is probably 
on the eve of dissolution. 

We never doubted that it would’come to this; and, so long ago 
as the 29th of November, we anticipated what must be done when 
the time for their expulsion should arrive. Again, on the 10th of 
January, in the first week of the elections, we drew the atten- 
tion of our readers to the “ Principles of the next Ministry.” To 
administer the affairs of the country in conformity with “ the 
spirit of the age,” as opposed to “ the spirit of Lord Lonponprerry," 
must be the ruling principle of the next Ministry. We recommend 
to the perusal of all who take an interest in this most important of 
subjects, the admirable paper of our Paris correspondent in a 
subsequent column. 

But although the different sections ofthe Opposition may agree 
as to the principle of action, it will be said that they differ as to 
particular measures. We reply, that on the leading practical sub- 
For example, on the Irish Church 
question, and Municipal Reform, the two most pressing subjects 
that can be brought before Parliament, there is not the least dan- 
ger of a split. The country will be satisfied with the settlement 
of these two questions, at least for the first year of the new Liberal 
Ministry. 

As to the individuals who should compose it—there is a Prime 
Minister, untried, but of whose talents, integrity, discretion, and 
political principles, the country is disposed to think very fayour- 
ably, ready to our hands—Lord Me.tzourne. If the Ministry is 
intended to last, the position of Lord DurHAm should not be over- 
looked: the mere presence of that nobleman in the Cabinet would 
be received by the Nation as a guarantee that the intentions of 
the Ministry were good. It would be premature to go on with 
the list of names; but it might be filled up without difficulty from 
the Liberal ranks. 

With regard to the support such a Ministry would receive in 
the present House of Commons, we have more than once referred 
to the comparative strength of parties in the Parliament that 
carried the Reform Act, to prove that the Liberal majority is suf- 
ficient, if the Members wiil only attend and do their duty. But 
the next Ministers must look to the Country for support; and if 
they take care to deserve it, they may safely disregard an occa- 
sional defeat, as the Whigs did in 1831 and 1832. The Tories 
have no such resource to fall back upon. Their strength lies in 
Parliament. The Tory Members do not represent the masses even 
in those places for which they were returned. They are properly 
the representatives of their own breeches-pockets. Here is the 
grand distinction between the Tories and the Liberals; here the 
important superiority of the latter is manifest. Nothing but the 
grossest mismanagement or treachery can deprive the present 
Opposition, from which a new Ministry must soon be chosen, of 
this decided advantage. 

We say then to the Liberals of all sections—Keep your cye upon 
large and important questions; despise and discard petty dif- 
ferences ; act in concert, and with confidence, not merely in oppo- 
sition to the Tories, but in behalf of the Country, which looks to 
you for the reestablishment of a Government that will move in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. 








LORD MELBOURNE'S ACCOUNT OF HIS 
DISMISSAL. 


TueErRE can be no doubt as to the real cause of the dismissal of the 
late Ministry. It was ascertained that the Reform of the Irish 
Church, and ofthe English Municipal Corporations, was seriously 
contemplated by Lord Mrtsourne and his colleagues. The 
Tories know perfectly well where the strength of their party lies; 
and that every measure of Reform, in a greater or less degree, 
tends to impair it. An effectual, searching Reform of the Church 
in Ireland, a thorough purification of those vile nests of corruption 
the English Corporations, would be blows from which Toryism, 
already staggering to its grave, never could recover. Therefore 
the dismissal of the Liberal Ministers at all hazards was decreed, 
and procured. 

On this essential point there is, as we before remarked, no 
doubt in the public mind. But as yet we have no certain informa- 
tion as to the reasons assigned for the rash step, which again 
threw the Government of the country into the hands of the Tories. 
It is pretended by the Standard that there is a mystery hanging 
over the subject, which the Whigs dread to have dispersed; and 
that journal actually ¢hreatens them with a “full explanation, 
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This is very absurd. There is only one person whose evidence on 
this subject is worth having, and he is Lord Metsournge. The 
Duke or Sir Roserr may say this or that, just to suit their own 
purpose; but their evidence must be only hearsay evidence, 
inadmissible in any court. Lord Metsourne alone was with 
the King when his Majesty assigned his reasons for dismissing 
him. Lord Mrrsourne’s account of what passed will receive 
implicit credit: any thing that may be advanced at variance with 
his statement must be unworthy of consideration. We have no 
doubt that his Lordship is prepared, and anxious too, to give that 
full explanation which the Standard wishes the public to believe 
is so much dreaded by the late Ministry. 

As nothing which they can say will be satisfactory as regards 
the point in question, we hope that Lord Me.sourne's late cul- 
Jeagues will have the discretion to keep silence upon it; and refer 
all inquirers to him who alone is competent to answer their ques. 
tions correctly. In this way, we shall have one distinet, incontro- 
vertible statement, instead of several, perhaps contradictory ac- 
counts, of a very important and remarkable occurrence in the 
modern political history of our country. 

If it should appear that no solid reasons were assigned for the 
dismissal of a Ministry evidently inclined to conduct the King's 
Government for the good and to the satisfaction of the Nation at 
large—if the House should feel satisfied that the reestablishment 
ofthe Tories was the result of intrigue on the part of a faction, or 
of caprice in reyalty—it may become the duty of the National 
Representatives to address a solemn warning to the Sovereign 
against the danger of repeating such an experiment. The temper 
of the People of England is not at present disposed to tolerate 
capricious exercises of the prerogative ; such as the dismissal of a 
popular Ministry, supported by a vast majority of the House of 
Commons, while the House was not sitting to protect the interests 
and privileges of the subject. 

It may be deemed advisable to address his Majesty for the re- 
moval of irresponsible, back-stairs advisers—the most dangerous 
enemies of a monarch. Precedents for such a proceeding are not 
wanting in our history. The most dutiful and loyal subjects of 
WituiamM the Fourth, they who wish to see him popular and 
respected, would be the first to follow these precedents. It is 
fitting that the King should be solemnly advised of the risk he 
incurs of losing the affections of his people, by aiding “ the 
whisper of a faction to prevail over the voice of the nation.” If 
there ever was a King of England who deserved considerate treat- 
ment, even from an injured People, one who had a right to ex- 
pect a favourable interpretation of his motives and actions, it is 
Witriam the Reformer. The disposition of his Majesty is not 


changed. He has been deceived and played upon by an artful 
faction. He no doubt has been made to believe, that the country 


was longing for a change of Ministers—that the People had been 
metamorphosed from Reformers to Tories. He should have 
waited till some symptoms of the change were visible in that 
House where the People were represented; and which, even 
according to the Duke of WELLINGTON, gave an almost unpre- 
cedented support to the Mrersourne Ministry. But it is to be 
feared that irresponsible advisers poisoned his Majesty's mind, 
and conveyed false information to the Royal ear. If such should 
turn out to be the case in the opinion of the House of Communs, 
it will become the duty of that House, in common fairness to the 
King and People, to state it decidedly, though respectfully, in an 
address to the Crown. The impeachment of these evil counse!- 
lors may perhaps be the next step. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, that we attach no 
slight importance to the forthcoming explanations. They may, 
indeed, be the preliminary to most interesting proceedings. The 
result, we doubt not, will be advantageous alike to the Sovereign 
and the country. 7 


THE TRUE POLICY OF THE WHIGS. 

Tue Tories would fain tempt the Whigs to their destruction. They 
are labouring assiduously to separate them from the body of the 
People, and to alarm some and bribe others into a desertion of their 
party. This was Mr. Pirr’s game; and it succeeded admirably in 
his hands. Towards the close of the last century, the Whigs 
dwindled into a party of remarkable insignificance. The Firz- 
WILLIAMS and PorTLANps were first coaxed and then insulted. 
The end of the Minister had been gained: he had broken down 
the foree of the Opposition, consolidated his own influence, and 
could then afford to dispense with the support of the deserters. 
The People saw little to choose between the two oligarchical factions, 
that contended for place and power, and consequently the Whigs 
had no point d'appui against the Minister. To this day they would 
have remained in that. powerless condition, had they not thrown 
themselves into the arms of the Reformers. The result of this 
union was the defeat of Toryism, the carrying of the Reform Act, 
and the restoration of the Whig Aristocracy to the highest oflices 
of State. 

The Tories now seek to dissolve the connexion between the 
Reformers and the Whigs, in order that the reins of Government 
may be placed in their own hands for another half century. This 
can only be done by seducing credulous or treacherous Whigs into a 
support of the existing Ministry. The arguments employed for this 
purpose are of the same description as those used with such effect 
by Mr. Pirr. 
the country are in danger; that democracy is making awful strides 
towards the overthrow of the monarchy; and that it has become 





It is pretended that the established institutions of 


| To suppose that the Tories would drop their own candidates to sup- 


the duty of all men of property and rank to lay aside party dister- 
ences and unite for the support of the Throne and the Church, 
The meaning of all this is, that the Tories find themselves in a 
minority in Parliament and the country ; that Toryism is in danger, 
and that their only safety lies in the divisions of their adversaries. 
This is palpable: the trick succeeded once; but surely the Whigs 
of the present day have too clear a recollection of the ruin which 
followed the division of their party some forty years ago, to be taken 
in again. 

Suppose, however, that any considerable number of real or pre- 
tended alarmists should join the Tories, what would be.the conse- 
quence to the Whigs? Would the change add to the existing 
securities against the march of democracy? On the contrary, it 
would render the quarrel between the People and the Aristocraey 
wore bitter; and the Whig leaders, instead of being the safeguards 
of their order—the leaven of liberality in the mass of bigoted high 
Toryism—would become more odious than the Tories themselves : 
they would be locked upon, and justly, as traitors as well as aris- 
tocrats. This would answer the purpose of the Tories admirably, 
but it would give a finishing-blow to the Whig party. 

A dissolution may occur any day: what would be the fate of 
the Waverers and Rats when returned to their constituents? There 
would be three parties—Reformers, Tories, and Whig deserters, 


port the damaged Whigs—whose ruin it had been their object to 
bring about—is absurd. The Reformers would spurn them with 
contempt. Where then would they find a resting-place? Their 
boroughs, except half-a-dozen perhaps, are disfranchised.- They 
would have greater difficulty in getting into Parliament than ever. 
In fact,the party would almost disappear from the House of Com- 
mons; while Reformers and Tories would recruit their strength 
vastly. 

But, on the supposition that the Whigs adhere to the principles, 
the profession of which has been the main cause of their recent 
success and existing influence, the case would be far different. 
Multitudes who hung back in distrust at the last election, would 
press forward to support them. Men who neglected to register 
their votes from a feeling of indifference and disgust at some of 
the exhibitions of Toryism in the Government of Earl Grey, would 
be on the alert to secure the return of those who had proved them- 
selves to be Liberal Whigs. The forces that returned the trium- 
phant majority of 1832 would again be brought into play, and 
Toryism at length would indeed be laid low. 

The Whigs have the choice in their own hands. A manly 
and direct course of conduct must insure victory, Desertion 
to the Tories, or wavering in opposition to them, will prove 
the destruction of their party. The Whigs stand in a peculiar 
position. They are a minority in the Aristocracy ; the Squirearchy 
| asa body are against them; the Church hates and dreads them; 
the middle classes, the bone and marrow of the nation, are disposed 
to accept them for leaders, and able to make them victorious over all 
their enemies. It isan insult to the understandings of grown-up 
men to suppose that they will hesitate as to which side they ought 
to choose. But it is the constant aim of the Tory press to prevail 
on them to commit political suicide, in imitation of the Alarmists 
of 1790. We do not believe the Whigs to be such idiots. A few 
weeks, however, will determine the question. 





THE LATE SPEAKER'S DEFENCE. 
Ir was a great disappointment to the Tories on Thursday, that 





the proposer and seconder of Mr. Anercrompy carefully avoided 
all personal vituperation of Sir Cartes Manners Sutton. Sir 
| CHARLES was expected to make a deep impression on the House 
| 
| 


| by assuming the air of injured innocence struggling against 
| calumny. But when his turn came to speak, he delivered an 
harangue that seemed quite out of place; for “ Quis vituperavit?” 
there was no one to answer. Sir Cuaruxs, however, had to make 
a speech ; and, as no Member of the House was so obliging as to 
attack him, be was compelled to lower his dignity so far as to 
| reply to what he called the falsehood and calumnies of the Press. 
He denied that he had ever intrigued for the dismissal of the 
MEtzourNE Ministry; and entered into a longwinded detail 
i of his correspondence with Sir Hersert Tayeor, and interviews 
| with the King, relative to the great fire on the 16th of October ; 
the whole of which may be true to a tittle, and yet Sir CHARLES 
may have intrigucd for the return of his Tory friends to power 
nevertheless. It is rather remarkable, that he thought it neces~ 
sary to report so formally to Lord Mr .uournz all that passed 
between himself and the King at the time of the fire. Why so? 
Was it because he felt that he was liable to the suspicion, or that 
he had given ground for the suspicion, that he was exerting 
back-stairs influence against the Ministry ? 
| Sir Cuarzes strenuously denies that he had any thing to do 
| with the formation of the Tory Cabinet, except—(mark the excep- 
| tion!) as regards the appointment of the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
| Lord Lynpuurst, and Sir Roperr Peet—the Foreign Secretary, 
| the Lord Chancellor, and the Prime Minister. These are excep- 
tions that completely destroy the rule. 
Sir Rosert Peet told the House, what the candid Sir CHARLES 
-Surron: suppressed, that one of the very first persons he asked to 
join his Ministry was the late Speaker. Yet Sir Cuartxs would - 
have the world believe him to have been altogether unconneeted 
| with the faction which succeeded the late Ministry. / 
| Sir Cuarces Sutton affirms that he had nothing to do with 
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tle dissolution of the late Parliament; but he has admitted 
enciigh to make it clear that he was the trusted friend and a poli- 
ticul adviser of the men, who could not avoid dissolving the Par- 
Yiament, as their only chance of preserving their places for six 
wmenths. 

The visits to the Duke of WettincTon at Apsley House are 
denied by Sir Caartess and his word is no doubt as good autho- 
rity as the Court Circular or Morning Herald. He is therefore 
entitled to all the benefit of his denial. 

What do the admissions of Sir CoanLesamountto? Sufficient, 
certainly, fo justify the belief that he was an active agent in the 
formation of the Tory Ministry—had he not so positively denied 
all participation in the intrigue. For he attended the Privy 
Councils summoned by the Duke of Wettineron, when the 
slightest excuse would have been accepted for his absence; he was 
consulted about, or at least cognizant of, the appointments of the 
Duke, Sir Rosert Peet, and Lord Lynpuurst; and he was one 
of the first persons applied to by Sir Ropert to take an active part 
in his Administration, We repeat, that were it not for his posi- 
tive assertion to that effect, it would be impossible to believe, in 
the teeth of these facts, that Sir CHartEes kept aloof from the 
placehunting crew that succeeded the MELBourRNE Ministry. 

Sir Cuarves Sutton chose to consider and to represent the evi- 
dence that was collected with a view to prove his intimate con- 
nexion with the Tory party, as charges against his personal 
character. But that was not the object of those who brought 
forward the record of his visits and movements. It was not con- 
sidered disgraceful to Sir CHarLEes Surron to be intimate with 
and consulted by the chiefs of the Tory party ; but it was deemed 
useful to make it apparent to the public what his actual position 
with that party was, in order that the Reformed House of Com- 
mons might be roused to its neglected duty of placing a Reformer 
in the chair. 

It was not the wish of the Reformers to impeach the honour of 
the late Speaker; but, to serve his party, he was himself willing 
that the vote of the majority of the House should be taken asa 
verdict of acquittal or guilty. He has been convicted; but he may 
thank himself for the unpleasant predicament in which he stands. 
It was impossible for him to furnish a stronger proof of his 
thorough subserviency to his party, than by using the argumentum 
ad misericordiam to gain a few votes. 





PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE STRAND 
THEATRE. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain is lending himself to do the work of Bunn. 
Pursuant to his Lordship’s instructions, measures are in progress 
for shutting up the pleasant little Theatre in the Strand, and 
es the actors who have committed the offence of per- 
rming in it. These proceedings are, we presume, according to 
law ; but they are indefensible in equity and common sense. If 
the performances at the Strand Theatre were indecent or seditious, 
we should be the last to offer a word in its behalf: but a better- 
conducted theatre is not to be found. Why then should the 
Haymarket, Adelphi, Olympic, Queen's, and Pavilion, be open 
with impunity and all the vengeance of the law be hurled upon 
this unfortunate little establishment? Why should the necessary 
licence be denied to it? We challenge any one to give a reason 
satisfactory to common sense for the refusal. That the theatre is 
wanted, is plain from its being well attended, although the other 
minor playhouses in its vicinity are crammed nightly. But then, 
the great houses are on most nights half empty at half-price. There's 
the rub—Bunn pounces on the Strand because it is unprotected ; 
gladly would he demolish the Adelphi and the Olympic also ! 

The absurdity, and injustice to the public, of continuing the 
monopoly of the Patent Theatres is manifest from the present 
state of things. The pretence is that the legitimate drama requires 
especial support. But when are the playsofSHAKSPEARE, BEAUMONT 
and FLercuer, Massincer, Orway, ConGreve, or SHERIDAN, 
performed at Drury Lane or Covent Garden? Who is there to 
act them? In tragedy there is ELLEN Trer—ond there the 
catulogue begins and ends. Kran and Youne are gone, 
Macreapy and Cuarires KemBte cannot stoop to a connexion 
with Bunn. Young Kean gets good engagements in the pro- 
vinces. Enron and Butter are to be seen at the Minors. In 
comedy the great houses have Farren, whois certainly unrivalled 
inhis way. But Marrurws, Liston, Reeve, MircHELL, Yatss, 
and F. Marruews, are not to be seen on their boards. Madame 
Vestris, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Kretey, Mrs. Nissett, and those 
clever girls the Horrons, draw the public from, not to, the 
Patent Theatres. 

As theatres are for the public amusement, we hold it to be 
tyranny of a most vexatious description to attempt to force 
audiences out of a house they prefer, to one which is more expen- 
sive, and by no means so agreeable. The Strand Theatre, we 
repeat, is wanted. The Adelphi and Olympic are as full as they 
can hold every night; and the Strand has been filled from their 
overflowings. The pretence, therefore, upon which Magistrates 
refuse to license a new tavern, namely that there are already too 
many in the same vicinity, is not available in this instance. 

It is to be hoped that the present session will not pass over 
without something being done in Parliament to put theatrical 
matters on a better footing. The Tories have an opportunity of 
pieking up a little popularity by passing a similar bill to that 
qwhich they rejected last year. But, alas! justice in this instance 


must be done at the expense of a monopoly—a word which has 
always sounded pleasantly in Tory ears. Bunn is one of the 
privileged classes, or the representative at least of the privileged, 
To interfere with a monopoly, is a very different thing from lay- 
ing down a footpath, or opening a few acres of the Regent's Park 
for the accommodation of plebeians. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE AND THE SPIRIT OF 
LORD LONDONDERRY. 
“T should hold myself obliged to conform to the temper I found universally in my 
own day.” 
neal propose, by removing the ground of the difference, to give permanent satisfaction 
to your people.””—Burke to the House of Commons, in 1775. 
Paris, February 1835. 

Tue past experience of Great Britain will be vainly consulted for a 
Parliament opening under more critical circumstances, or preparing to 
legislate on more important interests, than the one whose first act has 
demonstrated its intention to take its own course and be guided by its 
own judgment. Though the matter in debate affected only. the House, 
yet the whole empire and even foreign nations hung upon its first vote, 
to draw from it an augury of the future and an indication of its spirit. 
So far good: the country smiles on its Representatives, and the na- 
tions abroud respire again. Berne Vorort feels confidence rallying at its 
heart, and Carlism blasphemes at Paris and Madrid. Ex pede Herculem 
—the Commons stand pledged by their first move not to allow another 
session to pass over without decisive results, and the solution of long- 
pending problems. Whether they act or only talk, whether they legis-~ 
late for nations or for mousetraps, they cannot evade the fatality of 
their position. Their activity will have long-descending consequences, 
and their strenua inertia will not retard events coming fast and faster 
on in the fulness of time. 

The great national interest, at this moment, is the consolidation of 
the British Union, by the removal of whatever injustices, inherited 
from past ages, contribute to propagate discord among classes of 
citizens, and between portions of the empire. The great national’suit 
now pending is pacific amelioration in favour of the People, against 
the conservation of abuses in favour of persons and classes. The ad- 
vocates on the national side are every honest Reformer in the House; 
the advocates on the side of abuse are the Tory Ministers and adhe- 
rents. The Country is itself at once plaintiff, audience, and judge. 
The Nation, which possesses itself, and is possessed by none, conde- 
scends to plead against minute fractions of its own body; but when the 
verdict has been pronounced, it still remains for the Nation to ratify or 
annul it. It will hear what its particles have to say in support of their 
claim to possess the whole; but when all is said and done, it can no 
more be divested of its power over its own members, than a man can 
be disinherited of the use of his limbs. It will submit to treat where 
it could command, because it loves itself, and is tender even of its 
peccant parts; but if the terms sought to be imposed are aught but 
just, it will take measures to force the rebellious particles to cry 
peccavi. This is the ultima ratio populorum, which a Reformed Parlia- 
ment has again assembled to preclude ; and it can be precluded only by 
the full and absolute satisfaction which prudence exhorts and justice 
demands. Respice finem: we wait the issue. 

The English People, that are politically one, are theologically speak- 
ing two; and that is no trifling distinction in a land where God is 
worshipped with the fervour of men who look forward with religious: 
awe to the long hereafter. This fact, which scepticism cannot pro- 
perly estimate, is one that has led Hume the historian, among others, 
into much ill-placed sarcasm on ceremonial punctilios, and miscalcula- 
tion of the weight of the respective causes which brought on our civik 
commotions. He saw only the outward sign—frivolous enough, it is 
true; the mighty thing signified, an Atheistical philosophy could not 
appreciate. Some people here have made a similar mistake in their 
estimate of the matter lately debated by the English press. Un 
Sutton ou un Abercromby—Peter or Paul—mais, c'est une misére! 
And the National thereupon to put out a string of sarcasms at a “great 
nation ” reduced to the discussion of such-like puerilities! But what? 
the great nation has just been delivered, not without throes, of a 
House of Commons, and hung with the interest of a mother on the 
first accents of its offspring. It desired to be fully satisfied of its 
strength and vitality. The babe has spoken, and that lustily; and the 
great nation, which feels mor: sensibly than the ational can be supposed 
to do, the vital importance of a lusty represeutation at this crisis, was 
justified in being interested as to what would be the strength of its 
first ery. In fact, the great nation ingloriously proposes, if not 
obstructed by Toryism, to settle its differences by Parliamenty debates, 
as a civilized community in the nineteenth century ought to do. Its pike 
and gun work has been done three hundred years. The National, who 
looks forward to no such solution, and laughs at all who dream of its 
possibility, makes a mock of the matter, because it sees only Peter 
and Paul, the outward and visible sign, and has no faith in the reality 
of the thing signified. 

But theological differences are only politically important when made 
the grounds of civil distinctions and disabilities; which, indefensible 
enough in themselves, are beyond messure galling, when connected with 
the dogmas of religious creeds. One man feels the salvation of his 
soul more assured by this mode of worship than by that; and atones for 
the exercise of his judgment in a matter of eternal interest, by temporal 
inferiority and exclusions. His belief is commanded by one set of 
articles more imperatively than by another, and he is sentenced to pay 
for the propagation of tenets which he holds least salutary to his 
immortal part. The pretensions of the soi-disant Church of England 
to exclusive privileges, and to a maintenance at the expense of those 
who dissent from, equally as of those who embrace her doctrines, are @ 
source of irreconcileable difference between the two great portions of the 
English People; and the history of the past, and the nature of man, 
make it obvious to all who have any knowledge of either, that time can 
only widen the breach. Certainly, if in time past heartburnings and 
intestine troubles have been perpetuated by such injustices, experience 
tells with additional force against them at the present day, and gives no 








prospect of fairer weather to-morrow; inasmuch as the disposition to 
remove inequalities, originally founded in ignorance, fanaticism, and 
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violence, grows more confirmed im proportion as the sense of justice, 
natural to men, is quickened by knowledge and reflection. Therefore, 
in opposition to the great and wise Lord Loxponperry (Durham 
Dinner), it may be leld, that if the “ spirit of the Constitution” be to 
perpetuate a gross injustice, like that of taxing men for the dissemina- 
tion of doctrines to which they don’t adhere, and founding civil or 
national inequalities on religious differences, it must either ‘‘ succumb” 
(the great and wise Jord’s own word) to the “ spirit of the age,” or be 
confounded by it. The Constitution is here taken as understood by the 
great and wise lord, and the party he represents, to mean a combina- 
tion of means for living at the expense of the community. The real 
Constitution is, in theory at least, a scheme for protecting rights and 
justice ; aud the spirit of éhat Constitution is in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of an age which wills right and justice. The question at issue 
is between Lord LonponpERRy’s spirit and the spirit of Englishmen ; 
between the spirit of the Constitution, as understood by Tories, and 
the same spirit as conceived by reason and humanity ; and whether the 
meeting of these two hostile spirits—for hostile they are, even to the 
degree of irreconcileable enmity—be a violent collision, in which justice 
and mercy may flee up to heaven, or a gradual but irresistible pressure 
of the one upon the other, till the peccant spirit is evaporated, depends 
on the ability of the Reformers in the House of Commons to displace 
the friends of the great and wise lord now intruded into office, and to 
substitute prudent statesmen, disposed to ‘* conform to the temper 
universally prevalent in their own day.” Among the principles of a 
departed statesman, lately appealed to by a Tory Magazine as furnish- 
ing a rule for the conduct of the Whigs, there is not one so con- 
vincingly inculeated as the necessity of legislating in the spirit of the 
age; and his writings testify to nothing more pointedly and solemnly 
than the * abhorrence” of the Tories for “ governing in concurrence with 
the will of the People.” Is the House of Commons, then, inspired 
with the spirit of Mr. Burke, or the spirit of Lerd LonpDonDERRy ? 
which will it cast out as unclean, the spirit of amelioration, or the 
spirit of resistance and violence? That is the question ; and as it shall 
be answered, our children and our children’s children will bless or 
execrate its memory.. 

The Commons of the Nation are met in Parliament, not to prosely- 
tize in favour of any religion, but to consult for the maintenance of 
peace among them all. Their mission is to put down whatever causes 
of disagreement exist, and to preclude all that threaten to arise. Some 
nineteen or twenty years ago, the restoration of the legitimate and most 
Christian Bourbons rekindled fanaticism in France, to a degree that the 
Catholic populaces of the South, by the number of assassinations perpe- 
trated on the persons of their Protestant fellow citizens, appeared to be 
preludinga second St. Barthélemy. The Chambers of Deputies which 
have succeeded each other during the interval, though some deplorable, 
and all illiberal, have, upon the whole, dealt so evenly with the parties, 
whom gross partiality would have rendered irreconcileable, that among 
the afflictions reserved by Providence for the scourge of Christian com- 
munities, France seems at length to he secured at least against the re- 
currence of religious broils. From the Chamber of Deputies down to a 
chamber of commerce, the Protestant sits by the Catholic, and a man’s 
creed is known only to his neighbour and his God. The State pro- 
tects, indifferently, all religions, and allows none to domineer over and 
practise extortion upon another. What a happy repose from strife, in a 
land which has been visited with a St. Barthélemy, the dragoonades of 
Louts the Fourteenth, and the more recent massacresof Nismes! And 
this blessing the land owes to a moderately impartial and reasonably 
intelligent legislation. What a contrast is here offered to a state of 
things where the Churchmen, on the one hand, tithes and taxes the 
Dissenter, and, on the other, sponges-a Catholic population and shoots 
all who resist his extortions. A system like this would have set France 
in.a blaze, and kindled a religious war, to be sopited only in the blood 
of myriads. Let the Anglican Clergy thank the superior longanimity of 
an oppressed people, whom their journals insult daily, weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly, with an exhaustless variety of abuse, if Catholics in Ire- 
land discover a forbearance which populations of their creed have in no 
age or country ever before exemplified. Their Prime Minister talks of 
extending ‘ the legitimate influence ” of the Protestant Church; and the 
iniquitous system he upholds is one by which Catholicism flourishes 
like cucumbers on a hotbed. 

The Commons will remember that they are statesmen and legislators, 
not divines; and that the object of their labours is not the salvation of 
men’s souls by one faith more than another, but the salvation of the 
great temporal interest of peace and union by justice and impartiality. 
They will not endure, as BurkE says, a leader in their House, whose 
Church Reform consists in regularizing injustice and consolidating 
wrong ; whose aim is not to deal equitably between rival religions, but to 
*‘ extend the influence” of one at the cost of another; who puts forth, 
by the medium of his journals, an ultimately expensive scheme of pro- 
selytizing, under the oily denomination of a ‘‘ schemeof religious instrue- 
tion,” to be “completed” by ‘a liberal addition” to the income of a 
Church already exceeding in amount the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
rest of Europe; and who insults the common sense of the country by 
appointing bigoted Churchmen to inquire into Church abuses, and 
prelates to retrench their own pluralities—.and of the Dissenting com- 
munity by proffering them the grievance complained of for the remedy, 
at the same time that he rekindles whatever embers of fanaticism lurk 
in its bosom, by the prospect of an active warfare against its tenets, to 
be carried on, in part, at its own expense. The House of Commons, 
consisting of citizens and lawmakers, will see in a bill to this effect only 
the emanation of a priest, and not the plan of a statesman anxious to 
eradicate distinction and compose differences that needlessly distract 
the community. They will take their own course, pursue their own mis- 
sion, which is religious and political amelioration. They willnot inthe 
nineteenth century, andin the birthplace of liberty and toleration, suffer 
the existence of unjust and oppressive inequalities, perpetuating distrac- 
tion and often leading to bloodshed, which have disappeared from every 
part of Europe, where religion is aught better than gross superstition, 
and where there is any thing like freedom and civilization. 

The spirit with which they treat religious grievances they will carry 
into all other extant abuses and unjustifiable inequalities. They are 
the Representatives of the People ; and Mr. Burke has laid it down as 
a first principle, that “ the government of a country should be corres- 








pondent to its legislature.” This principle is at once conclusive 
against the administration of a party whose practically-exemplified 
and ever-avowed maxim is, to “govern without the concurrence of the 
People ;” which, by the mouth of its intended Ambassador to a foreign 
power, declares its purpose to be, to force the spirit of the age into 
conformity with its own narrow and selfish spirit; which already, by 
its printed organs, and in obvious anticipation of an apprcaching dis- 
comfiture, announces its intention to obtain this conformity by re- 
peated dissolutions of Parliament (encore une fois, gare le pot de fer!) ; 
and which, finally, by the tongue of the rejected candidate for Middle- 
sex and lieutenant of dragoons, avows its ultima ratio—its lust resource 
against acquiescence in the verdict of the People—to be the Army; 
which it has preserved in so pure a spirit, and flogged with so much 
tenderness. This fundamental principle of Toryism, this ultimate 
appeal to the sword, if persuasion is unavailing, which grey heads and 
goose-quills darkly hint in types and qualify as “ moral energy,'” 
** just and powerful government,” and so forth, has at length, in sheer 
nakedness and native ugliness, proceeded out of the mouth of babes: 
and sucklings. The House of Commons, in the year of Grace 1835,. 
deputed by nearly a million electors, two centuries after the declaration 
of rights forced on a British Monarch—a century and a half of free 
discussion under a Revolutionary dynasty—after the example of 
America, taxed and dragooned into independence—and the tremendous. 
warning of the French Revolution, exasperated into horrible excesses by 
men who stickled for their privileges and yapoured about ** moral energy ’” 
—are expected to endure a Government which, by every mouthpiece, 
organ, and channel, announces the fatal spirit that in every age and 
country has provoked a sanguinary resistance and induced a final 
catastrophe. ‘ Whom God would destroy,” says an old poet, “ he 
first bereaves of understanding :” the ‘Tories are struck with spiritual 
blindness, to the degree of not knowing that this is the nine- 
teenth century, and that those to whom they speak and write 
are Englishmen; that their faction is a minority composed of every 
class, corporation, and individual, that has a corrupt interest, and that it 
is opposed to a community which has no interest but the everlasting, 
and, in the long run, invariably triumphant one, of right and justices 
To this community the Commons beleng. The Faction has done its 
worst in the way of corruption and intimidation, and is yet “ found 
wanting ;” it may perpetrate much michief, but will never make itself 
a majority ; and if the Commons tvlerate its administration, they doom 
the country—for atime at least—to the worst evil that can befala state 
—the government of a jealous and vindictive minority. Butthey will 
condemn it out of its own mouth, which runs over with anticipations of 
violence. Their mission is not to coerce, suppress, gag, suspend, shoot, 
and dragoon, for the conservation of mischief; but te heal, redress, 
emancipate, reconcile, and compose, for the preservation of union and 
peace. They will not let a single occasion pass of recording their deter- 
mination to legislate in the spirit of the age, and not in the spirit of 
LoNDONDERRY; and to endure no Government whose maxim is to rule 
in defiance of the People. They will remember that a vast constituency, 
whose ears yet tingle with the promises and pledges of their candidates, 
and the great British community, await justice and redress at their 
hands; and will not pardon the least tampering with a Ministry which 
insults the Nation by sending Lord LonponDERRY to represent it inany 
country under the sun. 








The Temps is mortified that France should be unrepresented in the: 
family war now waging, according to the customs of the country on the 
death of its Sovereign, in Persia, at the same time that England, yet 
more remote from the scene of action, thinks it right to interfere. 
The Temps appears to forget the geography of Asia, the country called 
India, and the empire exercised there by Great Britain over a hundred 
millions of inhabitants. 

The Quotidienne is pleased with being able to inform its readers, that 
at a recent representation of a new piece, the house unanimously ap- 
plauded the following sentence: ‘‘ Notre idole c’est un lingot d’or, et um 
usurier Juif est notre Empereur.” The Princess AmI.tz, it adds, 
was present. The poor girl is doubtless innocent, as can well be, of 
papa’s pensée immuable. There are other princesses whose names begin 
with A ; for France also rejoices in an ADELAIDE, whose nerves are 
tougher, and for whom the pit, or parterre, should reserve the benefit 
of its instructive interludes. There is a better mode, however, of 
conveying admonition, andit was practised by the Parisians in the case 
of Cuar_es the Tenth, on his triumphal procession to Notre Dame 
after the taking of Algiers, when he might have reflected, if the 
‘“* Deity had not bereaved him of understanding,” that “ le silence des 
peuple c’est la lecon des rois.” 





According to the admission of Baron d’Haussez, one of the late 
Ministers of Marine in France, the British Navy destroyed in the last 
war no fewer than 1200 ships of war; viz. 156 ships of the line, 382 
frigates, and 662 corvettes and other vessels belonging to the French 
Navy. 

General Count Sebastiani, Ambassador of the King of the French, 
arrived in townon Tuesday. Count Sebastiani is accompanied by M. 
de Bourqueney, Maitre des Requétes, who was some years ago attached 
to the French Embassy in London, and who succeeds to M. de Bacourt 
as First Secretary. 

Ladies used to have the opportunity, such as it was, of hearing the 
debates of the House of Commons, by sitting round the ventilator in 
the roof of the old kouse, which affurded accommodation or peep- 
holes for sixteen ladies. In the present House there is no accommoda~ 
tion in the roof or elsewhere. 

It is reported that Sir Robert Wilson’s appointment to the Com- 
missionership of the Ionian Islands, as well as several others by the 
new Ministers, are prudently kept waiting the result of the first few 
votes of the House of Commons.— Globe. 

Roger O’Connor arrived at Dover last Sunday evening, returning to 
his exile, and embarked for the Continent next morning. Mr. O’Con- 
nor, though evidently @ septuagenarian, is decidedly a fine-lookin 
personage, and wears his moustachoes and demi-military costume wl 
advantageous effect.—Dover Telegraph. 
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SHIRREFF'S NORTH AMERICAN TOUR. 

Me. Suirrerr is a practical East Lothian farmer, with some 
scientific knowledge to boot. A younger brother wishing to emi- 
grate, his senior resolves to explore the promised land, to 
“enable him to give an opinion on the contemplated step.” For 
this purpose, Mr. Suirrerr started for New York, in April 1833, 
and arrived there at the latter end of May; having been sea-sick 
nearly the whole of the voyage. After an excursion to Phila- 
delphia, he passed through the State of New York to the Falls of 
Niagara ; crossed over into the Canadian territory ; visited Taronto* 
and Montreal, besides threading the intermediate country in 
various directions, observing, and remarking‘as he went along, on 
farm . productions, men, manners, and conditions. Returning 
upon his footsteps, he pushed on to Amherstburgh, the most 
easterly town of Canada, situated about the head of Lake Erie; 
he thence passed on to Chicago; traversed, and frequently on 
foot, the scantily-inhabited states of Illinois and Missouri, till he 
reached St. Louis; whence he embarked in a steam-boat, and 
dropped down the Mississipi to its junction with the Ohio; up 
which river he went by steam to Cincinnati; thence by stage- 
coach to Dunoit; and returned to his starting-point, New York, 
in November. 

‘Mr. SHirrerF possessed two great advantages for a traveller— 
a pursuit, aud a practical object ; both of which, whilst they in- 
duce a constant attention to and a keen observation of things, bring 
the observer into contact with real life and business. He travelled, 
too, in a country where agricultural knowledge had more scope for 
exercise than any other, and upon which agricultural criticism is 
most needed. The result of this combination isa book full of 
facts and reality ; sometimes minute, sometimes commonplace, but 
mostly interesting ; for the newness of the author to the adventures 
of the road gives an air of naiveté to what would otherwise be 
trivial. He seems, moreover, to be an unaffected person, who can 
accommodate himself to cireumstances—make himself at home with 
every one he meets, and put up contentedly with bad where better 
as not to be had. Hence his pictures of the Americans are more 
favourable than those of most other writers, and scem in the main 
more reasonable and move true. According to Mr. Surrrerr, the 
traveller will find there neither fashionables nor rabble, but people; 
men who are independent of others, who earn an ample livelihood 
by their own exertions, and whose manners are free from servility 
on the one hand and coarseness on the other. The only instance 
he met of an “ unaccommodating spirit,” was from two hobblede- 
hays, who took up as much room as possible in the dickey of a 
stage ; but our canny North Briton turned the tables by plumping 
himself down between them. One case of ‘ revolting behaviour” 
only occurred, and the offender turned out to be an eccentric 
Englishman. From the inquisitive spirit of the Americans he 
suffered nothing; and it may gratify the strict disciplinarian to 
know that the helps at the inns, for the most part stand, whilst 
waiting upon the guests. Part of this favourable report may be 
attributed to the manners of the man, who seems to have met every 
body in a free, unaffected spirit; part to the fact, that many Hamil- 
tonian representations are coloured or downright fibs; something 
to his own Radicalism. A cause of his differences with Mr. Sruart 
upon the Back Settlements he points out himself: Suirrerr had 
been tramping at the rate of forty miles a day and upwards through 
the prairies of Illinois, drinking from the stream, eating when he 
could, and sleeping on any thing but a bed; Sruarr had come 
frésh from the dainties and luxuries of the Southern States, and 
journeyed in his carriage: the one traveller, therefore, like Don 
Quixote, was inclined to take any thing in the shape of an inn 
for acastle; the other would scarcely be satisfied with a castle 
itself. 

The author has judiciously divided his work into two parts,— 
the first contains the narrative of his tour; the second is devoted 
to a comparative view of the Canadas and the United States, in 
their natural and social condition, more especially as regards their 
vapabilities for the agricultural emigrant. When we say that the 
younger brother has settled in the state of Illinois, it will be seen 
to which Mr. Suirrerr gives the preference. His reasons (min- 
gled with some introductory speculations) occupy nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty pages in the volume; where the intending emigrant 
must seek them, We take our extracts from the former portion. 

NEW YORK RACES. 

There are few finer sights in England than a well-attended race-course in 
good weather. All ranks, from the King to the beggar, mule and female, as- 
semble in their best equipages and gayest attire. Splendour and beauty seem 


® York, Upper Canada, The Indian name has been adopted, to distinguish it from 
innumerable other Yorks, 





to regard the occasion granted for display ; and the mose immediate actors in the 
scene harmonize with the general pageant, a well-trained horse and bis rider 
a 4 a ae model of chaste neatness. Allis, however, different at New 
York. Io the interior of the race-course, there were a limited number of 
people, few equipages, and a total want of finery or display of any kind. The 
stands were crowded ; but amongst the assembled multitude I could not have 
numbered more than thirty females, who, from their appearance, had n@preten- 
sions to the epithet of lady. The jockies were of afl hues, generally coloured 
boys, whose black faces appeared very grotesque under their bright-coloared, 
ill-fitting dresses. One jockey, of small size end tender years, was clothed in 
shabby leather trowsers, which had formed knee-breeches to their -original pos- 
sessor ; and a second had his spindle-shanks in old boots of the largest dimen- 
sions, with strings below his knees to prevent his trowsers and boots parting 
company. Bridles and saddles were covered with mould and rust, and in one 
instance a pair of stirrup-irons were warped with rope, to fit them for a little 
tawny foot. On coming up to start for the second heat, the horses displayed 
much impatience ; being, generally, led by one, and sometimes two men on foot, 
as motley and grotesque in appearance as the riders. Two filse starts were 
made ; and at the time of finally getting away, one horse had [is tail in the di- 
rection of the others’ heads. The jockies rode al! in the same style, their toes 
being placed near to the nose of the horse, and their heads incliaing buck above 
the tail. The second heat was run in three minutes and fifty-five seconds ; after 
which I withdrew, disappointed at what I had witnessed. 

e VISIT TO AN AMERICAN STATIST. 

Returning to Philadelphia in the afternoon, 1 delivered an introductory 
letter to un eminent individual, who had been described to meas the Sir Joha 
Sinclair of America, which appellation I found he well merited. A dirty-Took - 
ing girl opened the door of a house in one of the principal streets, and desired 
me to occupy a seat in the passage until ——— came down stairs. The passage 
was about five feet wide by forty in length, and so dark that objects were not 
distinctly visible in the lightest part of it; and in this hole, on a plain wooder 
chair, I sat for upwards of a quarter of an hour before the gentlezaan made his 
appearance. During this interval of suspense, I debated with myself the indig- 
nity offered me, according to British notions, and whether I ought to leave my 
dungeon in disgust ; but, on reflection, I resolved to submit to any thing, short 
of insult and imposition, that might come in the way, whilst amongst the Ame- 
ricans, for the double purpose of seeing character and insuring personal comfort 
—knowing how disagreeable it would be to act at variance with the manners 
and custonis of a nation, and vain to expect to bring the population to my way 
of thinking on such matters. The gentleman at last made his appearance, and 
conducted me to a room, without saying a single word about the delay he had 
occasioned, or the situation in which I had been placed ; and from his manners 
being easy and polite, I was led to conjecture that sitting in the dark lobby was 
a common occurrence with his visiters. My reception was flattering, his offers 
of service extensive, and conversation, which was chivily agricultural, more 
fluent than profound. 











AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ WAGFS AND FARE. 

Men assisting at farm-work, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, get from 
ten to twelve dollars, with maintenance, per month ; and they are not easily ob~ 
tained to attend regularly at work. Young men and women of the industrious 
classes in the country dress in fashionable clothes of the finest fabrics, before 
marriage, after which the wife becomes a Jady, and generally engages a hired 
girl or help. Thrashing-machines are common, but not good; and when the 
flail is used, barley and oats cost three cents, rye seven cents, and wheat twelve 
and a half cents per bushel, when found—that is, food provided for the work- 
men. From the high price of human labour, compared with the price of food, 
Indian cornis often trod out by oxen. ~Craddlers generally mow round the field 
when the crop admits of doing so; and stop ouly when the scythe requires to 
be sharped. Hay costs in cutting, from one to one and a half dollar per acre. 
Mr. W—— pointed out a tield of rye which was a good crop, and which he had 
a few days before let to be craddled at seventy-five cents per acre, without board 
or any other etcetera. The craddler not being permitted to sit at table with the 
family, and disliking to eat in the kitchen, had agreed to board with of Mr. 

’—_—’s Jabourers for forty-five cents per day ; and would be thus fed,—viz. 
breakfast at seven o’clock, on wheat-bread, rye-bread, fish, cheese, butter, and 
coffee ; luncheon at ten o’clock, on cold meat, pickled pork, cheese, butter, 
pickles, bread, and coffee; dine at twelve, on every thing that is good and sub- 
stantial ; at five, is served coffee, with bread, butter, fruit, and fruit-pie. Oc- 
casionally supper is taken at seven, but this meal is considered superfluous. 





LOWELL AND ITS COTTON SPINNERS—A CONTRAST TO OLD ENGLAND. 

The stage from Newburghport to Lowell was crowded with well-dressed fe- 
males unembarrassed in manner, untainted with forwardness or vulgarity, and 
who evidently had not been accustomed to high life. On our arrival at Lowell, 
we observed several stages deposit loads of the same sex ; which circumstance 
was accounted for by the extensive cotton-manufactories situated in the imme-~ 
diate neighbourhood. There is a constant succession of females departing from 
and arriving at Lowell. The high wages of those attending the factories attract 
such as particularly waut a sum of money; after obtaining which, they return 
home. re! 4 * bd 

The females engaged in manufacturing amount to nearly five thousand ; and as 
we arrived at Lowell on the afternoon of Saturday, we had an opportunity of 
seeing those connected wth some of the largest cotton factories retiring from la- 
bour. All were clean, neat, and fashionably attired, with reticules hanging on 
their arms, and calashes on their heads. They commonly walked arm in arm, 
without displaying levity. Their general appearance and deportment was such 
that few British gentlemen, in the middle ranks of life, need have been ashamed 
of leading any one of them to a tea-party. Next day being Sunday, we saw the 
young females belonging to the factories going to the church in their best attire; 
when the favourable impressions of the preceeding evening were not effaced. 
They lodge, generally, in boarding-houses, and earn about 83. Gd. sterling per 
week, independent of board; serving-girls earn about 4s. 5d. 

Lowell is connected with the village Belvedere by a bridge over the river 
Concord, the water of which is also employed in propelling mackinery. In 
Lowell there are seven newspapers published, one of which is a daily paper. 
There are no Jess than forty religious and benevolent societies,—a magnitude of 
number, owing, perhaps, to the many religious sects wishing to equal each other 
in good deeds. This village may be taken as an instance of the giant strides by 
which the United States are advancing to greatness, and the immeasurable 
water power nature has lavished on them. The canal supplies more water than 
the present machinery requires; and, after inspecting the surplus in the canal and 
rivers, I ain of opinion, there is water enough to propel nearly one hundred times 
the machinery at present employed, and which might employ a population of 
above a hundred thousand souls. 

Britain is said to owe much of her greatness to the supply of coal with which 
she has been blessed ; but however extensive and available it may be, the water 
power of the United States will excel it in cheapness and magnitude. The 
price of labour is, and will likely continue, much cheaper in Britain than in the 
United States; which seems the only circumstance that can ultimately give a 
superiority to the manufactories of the former. 

CANADIAN CHARACTERISTICS, 

On the Canada side of the river, a wide road winds up the steep bank, at the 

top of which were carriages of different descriptions, and people walking to and 
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fro. The ascent being long and difficult, afforded time for observation. Banks, 
rocks, trees, carriages, and people, appeared like those I had been accustomed 
to of late, and no important object indicated a change of territory. But cha- 
racters of countries and individuals may somctimes be learned from trifles. On 
walking up the banks of the river, an elevated board attracted notice, contain-~ 
ing the following inscription—* All persons found on these grounds will be 
prosecuted.” ‘This was so unlike any thing I had seen in the States, that it 
impressed me with an idea I had left the land of liberality, if not of liberty, 
and rcealled associations connected with notice-boards of Scotland regarding 
steel-traps, spring: guns, and prosecutions according to law, which deface the 
country, and exhibit the characters of those who erect them. 

Though we have waived the details of emigration, it may -be 
asked what is our impression upon the subject, from the different 
pictures Mr. Sxirrerr almost unconsciously presents? To indi- 
vidual emigration it is not generally favourable. A healthy, 
hard-working, handy man, who can turn himself to any thing, 
and is ready with his head as well as his hands, will thrive. So 
will a small capitalist with a large family, who is prudent and 
has some knowledge of agriculture. But each party must make 
up their minds to endure considerable privation at the outset, in 
every thing except the mere quantity of food. Now that the 
markets, however, are pretty well stocked with labour, and the 
Canadian mode of selling land on credit tempts the workman to 
assume the landlord, indiscriminate emigration seems of doubtful 
expediency. The poor people Jand in a not over healthy condi- 
tion, from the novel hardships and exposures of their voyage: if 
they do not fall sick and die, they have many long leagues to travel 
in seareh of employment; they have not knowledge of them- 
selves to set about the journey, and often not ready intelligence 
to profit by the directions of others; and they have come out, 
too, with most extravagant hopes. Ere they have settled to work, 
their money is exhausted, and many sink down into the nuisances 
of a neighbourhood, or become jobbing hangers-on about a place, 
and earn just enough to exist upon. In short, till colonization is 
undertaken on an extensive and organized plan, we suspect the only 
persons who can now emigrate with the certainty of success, are 
those aspiring individuals who being ambitious of founding 
families, of necessity look to a remote return to their speculations, 
or people who have met with reverses at home, and would rather 
struggle anywhere than amongst their own connexions. 





CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LIKELIEST MEANS TO 
REMOVE HIRELINGS OUT OF THE CHURCH. 
Tuts cheap reprint of Miiron’s tract is timely; for it will enable 
those who are curious about the matter easily to compare the 
opinions of the author of Paradise Lost, upon Church government, 
discipline, and wealth, with those of Sir Rosert Peer and his 
fellow Commissioners. The treatise, however, wanted not this 
adventitious recommendation. _The importance of removing hire- 
lings (a word of “ evil signification,” as meaning “ either the ex- 
cess of the hire or the undue manner of giving and taking it”) 
out of the Church, gives a permanent interest to the subject, as 
long as any are suspected of remaining there; and the genius of 
Miron has endowed his essay with vitality. There is not, in- 
deed, so much of quaint richness, such a personification of imagery 
and argument, or so much of the essence of poetry, as in some of 
his other prose works. But the English is strong and nervous, 
the reasoning close, the argument strictly logical; and the sacred 
nature of the topic somewhat subduing his powers of sarcasm, it 
affords a good specimen of his ‘ controversial merriment.” But 
perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of the tract is the learn- 
ing it displays. Within the compass of forty-five short pages, 
the author selects from the Scriptures, the Fathers, the Councils, 
the laws of England, and the history both of England and the 
Roman Empire, all that is necessary for his purpose ; introduces it 
so easily and so fitly, mingles it so naturally with his arguments, 
and makes it so entirely his own, that this little treatise illustrates 
as well as Paradise Lost the truth of Jounson’s observation, 
that “the heat of Milton’s mind may be said to sublimate his 
learning, to throw off the: spirit of science unmingled with its 

grosser parts.” 

The general purpose of the author is told by the title; the im- 
mediate end he had in view was 
- + + + to deliver us, the only people of all Protestants left still undelivered, from 
the oppressions of a simonious, decimating clergy, who shame not, against the 
judgment and practice of all other churches reformed, to maintain, though 
very weakly, their Popish and oft-refuted positions; not in a point of 
conscience, wherein they might be blameless, but in a point of covetousness and 
unjust claim tc other men’s goods; a contention foul and odious in any man, 
but most of all in ministers of the gospel, in whom contention, though for 
their own right, scarce is allowable. 

In accomplishing his intentions, the author considers the right of 
the Clergy to tithes, to church-dues, or toa public maintenance 
from the State ; deciding each point in the negative, on the authority 
of Scripture, the practice of the primitive Churches, and the general 
spirit of the Christian religion. In dealing with tithes, he had to 
establish much that we take for granted, and to destroy the claim of 
the Clergy through a divine command. The practical inexpedience 
of this impost he deduces from history ; showing how riches and 
corruption went hand in hand—how, in the words of “ the ancient 
observation, religion brought forth wealth, and the daughter 
destroyed the mother.” The legal claim, he maintains, is un- 
tenable, as originally founded on a “ mistaken opinion of their 
divine right ;” and even admitting it to be sound, the produce 
should be distributed according to the original directions—one 
third to the poor, one third for the support of ecclesiastical build- 
ings, one third only to the priest. What he thought of the liti- 
gations they gave rise to, he shall tell himself. If an action or 





a distraint could thus excite his indignation, what would he have 
said of Protestant Ascendancy, and of its fruits the Rathcormac 
slaughter ? 


I omit also their violent and irreligious exactions, related no less credibly ; 
their seizing of pots and pans from the poor, who have as good right to tithes 
as they; from some the very beds; their suing and imprisoning, worse ‘than 
when the canon law was in force ; worse than when those wicked sons of Eli 
were priests, whose manner was thus to seize their pretended priestly due by 
force. J] Sam. ii. 12, &c. ‘ Whereby men abhorred the offering of the Lord.” 
And it may be feared that many will as much abhor the gospel, if such vio- 
lence as this be suffered in her ministers, and in that which they also pretend to 
be the offering of the Lord. For those sons of Belial within some limits made 
seizure of what they knew was their own by an undoubted law; but these, 
from whom there is no sanctuary, seize out of men’s grounds, ont of men’s 
houses, their other goods of double, sometimes of treble value, for that which, 
did not coyetousness and rapine blind them, they know to be not their own 
by the gospel which they preach. Of some more tolerable than these, thus 
severely God hath spoken. Isa. xlvi. 10, &c. “ They are greedy dogs; they 
all look to their own way, every one for his gain, from his quarter.” With 
what anger then will he judge them who stand not looking, but under colour 
of a divine right, fetch by force that which is not their own, taking his name 
not in vain, but in violence? Nor content as Gehuzi was, to make a cunning, 
but a constrained advantage of what their master bids them give freely, how 
can they but return smitten, worse than that sharking minister, with a spi- 
ritual leprosy? And yet they cry out sacrilege, that men will not be gulled and 
baffled the tenth of their estates; by giving credit to frivolous pretences of 
divine right. Where did God ever declare to all nations, or in all lands (and 
none but fools part with their estates without clearest evidence, on bare sup- 
posals and presumptions of them who are the gainers thereby), that he required 
the tenth as due to him or his Son perpetually and in all places ? 









Upon Chureh-dues, he recurs to first principles; and, as the: 
passage is not long, we will take the whole. 

Let us see a little what hath been thought of that other maintenance besides 
tithes, which of all Protestants our English divines either only or most appa- 
rently both require and take. Those are fees for christenings, marriages, and 
burials; which, though whoso will may give freely, yet being not of right, Wut 
of free gift, if they be exacted or established, they become unjust to them who 
are otherwise mnaintained ; and of such evil note that even the Council of Trent, 
1. ii. p. 240, makes them liable to the laws against simony, who take or demand 
fees for the administering of any sacrament—* Che la sinodo volendo levare gli 
abusi introdotti,” &c. And in the next page, with like severity, condemns the 
giving or taking for a benefice, and the celebrating of marriages, christenings, 
and burials, for fees exacted or demanded : nor counts it less simony to sell the 
ground or place of burial. And in a State Assembly at Orleans, 1561, it was 
deerced—* Che non si potesse essizer cosa alcuna, &c. p. 429, that nothing should 
be exacted for the administering of sacraments, burials, or any other spiritual 
function.” Thus much that Council, of all others the most Popish, and this 
assembly of Papists, though, by their own principles, in bondage to the clergy, 
were induced, either by their own reason and shame, or by the light of reforma- 
tion then shining in upon them, or rather by the known canons of many Councils 
and Synods long before, to condemn of simony spiritual fees demanded. For if 
the minister be maintained for his whole ministry, why should he be twice paid 
for any part thereof? Why should he, like a servant, seek vails over and above 
his wages? As for christenings, either they themselves call men to baptism, or 
men of themselves come: if ministers invite, how ill had it become John the 
Baptist to demand fees for his baptizing, or Christ for his christenings? Far 
less it becomes these now, with a greediness lower than that of tradesmen calling 
passengers to their shop, and yet paid beforehand, to ask again for doing that 
which their founders did freely. If men of themselves come to be baptized, they 
are either brought by such as already pay the minister, or come to be one of his 
disciples and maintainers ;“of whom to ask a fee, as it were for entrance, is a piece 
of paltry craft or caution, befitting none but beggarly artists. Burials and mar- 
riages are so little to be any part of their gain, that they who consider well may 
find them to be no part of their function. At burials, their attendance they 
allege on the corpse; all the guests do as much unhired. But their prayers at 
the grave !—superstitiously required : yet if required, their last performaace to 
the deceased of their own flock. But the funeral sermon !—at their choice ; or if 
not, an occasion offered them to preach out of season, which is one part of their 
office. But something must be spoken in praise; if due, their duty; if undue, 
their corruption,—a peculiar simony of cur divines in England only. But the 
ground is broken, and especially their unrighteous possession, the chancel. To 
sell that, will not only raise up in judgment the Council of Trent against them, 
but will lose them the best champion of tithes, their zealous antiquary, Sir 
Henry Spelman; who in a book written to that purpose, by many cited canons, 
and some even of times corruptest in the Church, proves that fees exacted or de- 
manded for sacraments, marriages, burials, and especially for interring, are 
wicked, accursed, simoniacal, and abominable; yet thus is the Church, for all 
this noise of reformation, left still unreformed—by the censure of their own 
synods, their own favourers, a den of thieves and robbers. As for marriages, 
that ministers should meddle with them, as not sanctified or legitimate, without 
their celebration, I find no ground in Scripture, either of precept or example. 
Likeliest it is (which our Selden hath well observed, 1. 2, c. 28, Ux. Eb. ), that 
in imitation of Heathen priests, who were wont at nuptials to use many rites and 
ceremonies, and especially, judging it would be profitable, and the increase of 
their authority, not to be spectators only in business of such concernment to the 
life of man, they insinuated that marriage was not holy without their benedic- 
tion, and for the better colour, made it a sacrament; being of itself a civil ordi- 
nance, a household contract, a thing indifferent and free to the whole race of 
mankind, not as religious, but as men; best, indeed, undertaken to religious 
ends, and as the apostle saith, 1 Cor. vii. ‘in the Lord.” Yet not therefore 
invalid or unholy without a minister and his pretended necessary hallowing, 
more than any other act, enterprise, or contract of civil life, which ought all to 
be done also in the Lord and to his glory; all which, no less than marriage, 
were by the cunning of priests heretofore, as material to their profit, transacted 
at thealtar. Our divines deny it to be a sacrament, yet retained the celebration. 

Having thus dismissed the two modes of paying the clergy as-by 
law established, he comes to the question of how are they to be 
maintained? and decides in favour of what is now called the 
Voluntary principle. His views upon this part of the question 
deserve consideration apart from the question itself. They show 
how little weight mere authority or established forms had with 
MiLTon, unless supported by reason; and how completely the 
great vindicator of ‘ the ways of God to man” was what the 
slang of the Tories now nicknames a Destructive. They are 
curious, too, as containing the idea of the far-famed Prussian 
system of education, not only in form, but in spirit—that spirit 
which Mrs. Austin has so beautifully described at length.* 
They are also dashed—or it may be raised—by a primitive’ or 


* Preface to her translation of the Report on the State of Public Instruction in Pruss‘ae 
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even an apostolic tone, and a love of learning and religion for their 
own sakes, which contrast stranyely with the calculating and 
worldly way in which Christianity is now talked of by its ministers. 

In calling attention to this tract, we would not be understood 
as entirely recommending the practice it enforces in the closing 
section. The fervent and exalted piety of Minton, and the ex- 
perience he drew from the religious fermentation of his age, might 
incline him to attribute too much strength to the spirit, too little 
weakness to the flesh, and impel him to advocate a religion too 
purely Scriptural for our present social state. But though not 
clearly seeing our way as to the effects of the Voluntary prin- 
ciple, we would claim respect for the motives and courtesy for the 
persons of those who advocate it. The doctrine is entirely Scrip- 
tural: the mind which approaches the nearest to inspiration has 
adopted it in the fullest extent as essential to the purity of religion: 
the founder of political science recommends it as best calculated 
to advance the intelligence and wealth and secure the quict of the 
community: one of the most philosophic and_best-instructed 
minds of our age—Professor VauGHAN—atlvocates it as an es- 
sential ‘ part and parcel” of Christianity : a large body of fellow- 
citizens, who are neither the poorest nor the most slothful nor the 
least religious class amongst us, practise it. Considering these 
things, it would be but polite in men who claim for their sect an 
exclusive possession of the courtesies, proper in the professed ad- 
vocates of decorum, and charitable in the followers of a Church 
which maintains that it best represents the faith whose profession 
without charity is but as “ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” 
to cease representing their opponents as wretches who wish to 
destroy all religion, because they would free it from an attendant 
who, they think, “ either overlays or chokes it inthe nursing,” 
or as necessitous miscreants, who would overthrow all establish- 
ments to profit by their chances in a general scramble. 





TAYLOR'S CATECHISM OF THE CURRENCY. 
Tuts is a little book of some ingenuity and shrewdness, written 
after much consideration of the subject, and not without an ex- 
amination of the principal writers on political economy. But the 
author is a man of one idea; and that idea is a notion of his own 
upon the subject of the currency. Hence his studies seem to have 
been confined to a single part of economical science; perhaps they 
have been rather pursued with a view to the maintenance of his 
theory than to the actual discovery of truth. His partial opinions 
upon the subject have already been published in different works, 
but their leading outlines are now combined in the Catechism be- 
fore us. One object of its composition was to furnish a friend 
with a Currency manual; another is indicated in the motto, taken 
from Davenant—* The pilots to whom the vessel is trusted are 
not to be disturbed on every light occasion; but if they are appa- 
rently running it upon a rock, a private passenger, who is to sink 
with it, may be permitted to give notice of the danger.” 

Dropping metaphor, this danger is a persistence in cash pay- 
ments, so long as we are burdened with taxes. According to Mr. 
Taytor, the only standard of value is that commodity which forms 
the principal subsistence of the labourer; or, to use his own in- 
stances, it is corn in Europe, and rice in Asia. These articles, 
however, would be inconvenient in payment; and ina natural state 
of things, gold or other metals may advantageously be used as a 
measure of value; the fundamental test being the quantity of corn 
required to raise a given weight of gold from the mine, aud to bring 
it to this country. In an elaborate examination of the respective 
values of gold and wheat, our economist makes out to his own 
satisfaction, that the natural value of the quarter of wheat is 
33s.6d. This, however, is its unmixed standard measured against 
gold; price being an entirely distinct affair, and consisting “ of the 
measure of value and of taxation” combined together. Hence 
there isa great distinction between “ metals and money. They are 
value itself, which cannot alter; while, on the contrary, money 
being the representative both of the measure of value and of 
taxation, has a double function to perform with relation to commo- 
dities, of which price is the invariable expression.” From these 
general premises, and from a good many others which we have not 
space to enumerate, Mr. Tayior concludes that taxation should 
be added to prices by a state issue of “ taxation money,” consisting 
of paper equal to the amount of the imposts. In this way he cal- 
culates, that he could steal a march upon the wealthy, and secreily 
saddle them with ail the taxes of the country ; “ for the richer part 
of the community would pay the taxes atlast in the increased price 
which they would have to pay for all goods or services. The poor 
man indeed must pay the same price as the rich; but being a poor 
man,.he must work to live; and for his work he will get an in- 
creased price, because he cannot live as well as he ought unless he 
charges more. He therefore remains uninjured by the increased 
taxation.” The manner of carrying this discovery into effect is easy 
and simple. Ourauthor would pay the fandholder, the placeman, 
the soldier, the sailor, and every public creditor, in “ taxation- 
money;’ which should be distinguished in appearance from the 
notes of the Bank of England, and should “containa large medal- 
lion portrait of the King of England, engraved by a first-rate artist 
in his best manner.” These notes should be a legal tender, and be 
received as money in the payment of taxes; when returned to 
the Exchequer they should be cancelled, and new ones issued on 
the return of the public pay-day. The result of the whole is thus 
Stated—“The Bank of England being released from all fear of 
An inconvenient demand for gold, is willing to extend its issues; 


they are willing to issue their notes in greater abundanee: when, 
therefore, the industrious man, requiring higher prices to repay 
him his increased taxes, has oeeasion for the issue of them, they 
come out, and he gets relieved from the taxes which oppress him;” 
whilst, strange to say, the parties who are to be “ oppressed” by 
them are to be as well offas before. 

The first observation to be made upon this theory is, that Mr. 
TayYLor starts erroneously. He assumes that corn has a fixed 
and invariable value: but, on the contrary, like gold it fluctuates 
with the quantity of labour required to produce it; which element 
of course depends upon the fertility of the soil from which it is 
raised. His proofs of the difference between natural value and 
money value are very insuflicient, or rather are merely assertions, 
In compounding his panacea, he has lost sight of the principle that 
the aggregate of wealth depends upon the productiveness of in- 
dustry, and that the evils of taxation in this direction are limited 
to their mischievous interference with production; that the unfair 
pressure of imposts upon the industrious classes is confined to the 
inequality of their distribution ; and that the evil of their amount 
consists in the quantity of wealth—the actual good things—they 
abstract from the community: his plan therefore would merely 
shift the burden from one class to another, and that in no manly 
or open mode, but by the well-known method of paying less than is 
due. Except for this purpose, his theory is nought. In many 
cases the issue of ‘‘ taxation-moncy ” would be inoperative, adding 
nothing to prices, and not inany way facilitating the ‘coming out” 
of bankers’ notes. It is only an accident, and not an essential qua- 
lity of the scheme, which would enable it now to operate in Eng- 
land. Thus, if the metallic currency of a country were twenty- 
five millions, and the taxation only twenty millions, the payment 
of the public creditors in government paper would cause twenty 
millions of metallic money to be exported or melted down; the 
taxation-money would supply its place; the state would save 
the interest on that sum; and matters would go on justas before. 
What amount of currency would be displaced in England, we have 
not data for determining ; certainly not nearly so much as fifty mil- 
lions ; a balance sufficiently large for all the purposes of deprecia- 
tionand all the effects of fraud would therefore remain. The value 
of all fixed incomes would be diminished, we conjecture, about one 
third; and all debtors would pay their creditors some thirteen 
shillings in the pound. The landlord's rent, the capitalist’s in- 
terest, the fundholder’s dividends, the labourer’s wages, remaining 
nominally the same, would be shorn of their power over tlie neces- 
saries, conveniencies, and luxuries of life, by one third. The fund- 
holder of course would be robbed by the exact amount of the de- 
preciation, whatever it might be. The labourer after some years 
of suffering and privation, might struggle back into his present con- 
dition, less that quota which long misery had rendered alien to his 
habits. The landlord, after the expiration of existing leases, would 
be pretty much as he is. If any stimulant effect were to spring 
from the scheme, the money -lender would right himself the soonest; 
for were the interest of money to rise to the old war terms, he would 
immediately call in his capital, or exact a proportional increase of 
income. And be it observed, that all this complexity of derange- 
ment and distress would be encountered for an object which could 
better be effected by simple means, and by an honourable declara- 
tion of insolvency. The fundholder is the person really aimed at: 
the amount of taxation rendered necessary by the Debt is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Taytor, the sole reason for the necessity of “ taxation- 
money,” as it seems to be the sole obstacle to a plan which should 
accompany its issue—the abolition of the Corn-laws, and an un- 
limited freedom of trade. These last-named measures are great ; 
properly worked, we believe them to be judicious, for they would 
increase production and add to the sum of wealth, as we have 
often said before; but they have no necessary connexion with 
“‘taxation-money,” would operate independently of it, and upon 
totally different principles. 

In these remarks, we have confined ourselves to the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Mr. Tayitor’s scheme of a new way to 
pay old debts. Were the work to be examined scientifically, very 
many other points might be selected for animadversion. The 
author thinks, that by getting rid of the Bank’s liability to pay in 
gold, there would be an unlimited ‘“ coming out” of bankers’ 
notes, and that the millennium of the currency-doctors would 
arrive. That an over-issue and a panic would follow at first, is 
exceedingly likely; but after the taxation-money had thoroughly 
done its business, the notes with “a large medallion portrait of the 
King, engraved by a first-rate artist in the best manner,” would 
be as complete a check to the accommodation of the “ industrious 
man” as when gold alone was a legal tender. Again, after an 
elaborate investigation of the matter, he discovers, that for every 
million of national debt, one penny per quarter should be added 
to the price of corn, to enable the farmer to pay his taxes and get 
a remunerating price; the comfortable conclusion for the agricul- 
turist from these premises being, that he ought now to be getting 
82s. 2d. a quarter, instead of one half of that sum, ‘But why not 
110s, and a fraction? There is surely no peculiar charm in money 
levied to pay the fupdholder, beyond every other kind of impost; 
and as the proportion the interest of the Debt bears to the 
expenditure for the annual service, is as 4 to 3, the much-calum- 
niated agriculturists, instead of losing 100 per cent., as Mr. 
TAyLor calculates, in growing us food, are suffering a loss of 
175 per cent. per annum. We all know that many trades carry 
on business without profit, merely to supply the public, who are 





and a legal tender being all that is required of the country bankers, 


too ungrateful even to thank their benefactors; but this self- 
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immolation of the landed interest is far too serious to be borne. 
They have long had laws to save them from the money-lenders, 
but the matter now in hand isto save them from themselves; and 
we know of no other method than the abolition of the Corn-laws. 
Their patriotism, it is true, may decline the proposal; but surely 
when soils can only be cultivated at this frightful loss, it is high 
time to throw them out of cultivation. 


THE SORROWS OF A BASHFUL IRISHMAN. 


Tus is an amusing book enough; though the idea of the author is 
not worked out with sufficient care and fulness, and his standard 
of taste is none of the loftiest. The Haile of Erin is the auto- 
biography of an Irish adventurer, whose tale begins with his birth 
under a hedge, and ends with his transportation for bigamy. The 
parts the hero fills in the intermediate time are numerous. He 
starts in life as an Irish apothecary’s boy; is transferred on the 
death of the doctor to a Catholic priest, with whom he lives 
half-servant, half-protéeé; he next becomes a strolling player; 
and on his marriage makes the grand tour. At Naples, he quar- 
rels with his wife, and sets out for London. Here he gets a 
living as a man of letters, rising from a would-be teacher of lan- 
guages and an unsuccessful dramatist, to be a penny-a-liner for 
the daily journals, and finally to the editorship of alow Sunday paper. 
A horse-whipping fora scandalous paragraph ancan action fora libel 
transfer him to the provincial press; in which position he figures 
in an election; abstracts the corruption funds of the candidate, 
who loses his seat in consequence; and Mr. O'Blarney, by way 
of clearing his own character, libels Alderman Snodgrass, and is 
fined and imprisoned, He escapes on the gaol being burat down ; 
takes refuge in Wales, under an alias; becomes the partner of 
an apothecary, whose sister he marries; and figures as a general 
practitioner, till he is detected by a commercial traveller, who 
knew him at Humbug, the seat of his electioneering gambols. 
Dublin, and * Ballinabrogue,a district the most decidedly Catholic 
in all Ireland,” next receive him: where he plays the part of a 
patriot and follower of the Great O. He is now rising in the 
world, another matrimonial adventure is on the tapis, and he has 
become a distinguished agitator, when his first wife arrives todash 
his hopes. Mr. O'Blarney alias Fitzmaurice is indicted, found 
guilty, and sentenced to transportation for life. 

The story, it will be seen, is of a kind where strict regard need 
not be paid to probability in the successive changes of the action ; 
the Exile more resembling in this point the adventures of the 
Spanish tales, and the productions to which they have given rise, 
than the regularly developed story of the best English novels. 
Some of this latitude may perhaps be transferred to the execution : 
where the incidents are sudden and surprising, the characters, 
sentiments, and style, may fitly be broad and caricatured. But 
even here it is necessary to preserve what Mr. Square delighted to 
maintain—the eternal fitness of things. And this rule is too fre- 
quently neglected by our author. He seems to be afraid that life 
and truth will not be piquant cnough for the public, and trusts 
more to invention than observation. 

The impression from the whole work is, that the author can and 
might do better, if he would be satisfied with giving us his own 
experience: for he has fluency of style, some humour, much 
smartness, and an animal heartiness, which pervading the book, 
seems the quality that carries the reader on. He has also an eye 
for nature; though he rather describes his impressions than the 
scene. But his chief excellence, perhaps, is in those speculations 
which depend more upon thought than experience. 

ST. LEON, A DRAMA. 

Tue idea of Si. Leon was suggested by Gopwin’s novel. Fora 
dramatic poem the subject is not ill adapted, but is utterly unfitted 
for the stage. As in Manfred, the development of the character 
of the hero should be the main business of the piece, to which 
every thing else must be subordinate. The wretchedness of the 
possessor of boundless wealth and immortal youth, should be a 
wretchedness sui generis, not dependent upon the usual siage- 
tricks of misfortune, but arising from the gradual and inevitable 
progression of a state which “ wars with nature.” The successive 
acts of such a drama would exhibit the different mental conditions 
of the hero, from the first flushings of exultation and presump- 
tuous confidence, through the stages of disappointed hope, palled 
appetite, the severing of all domestic and all social ties, and the 
startling contrast of an old mind in a young body, down to the 
final exhibition of a man who was on the earth, not of it— 
who moved amongst mortals like the being of another sphere, 
without hope, or object, or sympathy—or, perhaps, in a condition 
more wretched still, for whilst obnoxious to the miseries of hu- 
manity, he would be unaffected by human joys. 

The idea of the author of S¢. Leon differs from ours. He has 
aimed at showing what he thinks are the immediate consequences 
that might flow from such gifts as the fictitious character pos- 
sesses, His wife, astonished at the sudden change from poverty 
to wealth, becomes suspicious of her husband's practices, and is 
half alienated from him; his son is tormented by a similar doubt, 
and leaves his home, after vainly seeking an explanation; the 
suitor of his daughter unwillingly deserts his mistress for a 
time ; the mob become clamorous; the Inquisition suspicious; 
and St. Leon is lodged in their dungeons. Hence, however, his 
gift of wealth enables him to escape by bribing the gaoler; and 
he reaches home to see his house burnt by the rabble, and his 








wife perish in the flames. The later scenes of the third act show 
him—rather simply—inveigled by a robber into his fortress, and 
imprisoned in a dungeon on refusing to minister to his lust after 
wealth. The stronghold is carried by assault; the commanders 
are young St. Leon and his brother-in-law; and St. Leon the 
elder having been stabbed by his gaoler with a poisoned dagger, 
dissolves the spell by unfolding it, and dies. 

The prose of this author is better than his poetry—more easy, 
more masterly—though the introduction of the comic scenes and 
of the play and quibble of our elder dramatists might have jarred 
unpleasantly upon the mind had the serious parts taken a higher 
range. We give a briefexample. It will be seen that the writer 
is not infelicitous in that smartness of comparison which if not 
wit looks like it. 

This is an extremely agreeable promotion. I shail wear a blue riband in my 
button: hole to designate my order—Grand Master of the Cellar and Knight of 
the Kitchen: Sir Bernadine—hem! I shall make all the servants get drunk 
at my installation, and order myself to be carried to bed by the most agreeable 
of the waiting-maids. I intend to look as big among ’em asa verger in a church, 
or a cock on his own dunghill, crowing louder than the latter, and out- 
strutting both. I'll make all my dependents turn pale if I do but sneeze ;- they 
shall start at the fall of my footstep asa parcel of puppies at the sound of a 
drum. I shall institute sumptuary regulations; for if they feed too well ’tis 
sure to make the rascals lazy, and I'd have them as agile as weasels and as lean 
into the bargain. Fat is a sad incumbrance to a domestic; a hugging bed- 
fellow that can’t be too soon got rid of. Now to enter on my post of honour, 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Heinrich Stilling contains a complete picture of German life as 
exhibited amongst the better class of the peasantry. We are in- 
troduced to the hut of the small farmer and charcoal-burner, and to 
the lodging of the viHage schoolmaster ; their hard fare, and their 
clean but homely wardrobe; their well-instructed, humble, and 
simple spirit; their quiet enjoyment of natural beauty; their love 
of and skill in musie, as if it were a part of their being; their prac- 
tical and vital religion ; and their contentment in a state of poverty 
without hope or prospect of change, which to persons accustomed 
to the excitement of English life would be worse than death 
itself. When the translation is completed (for only the first vo- 
lume is yet published), it will also present us with a picture of a 
singular and powerful, if not a first-rate mind, and with the 
struggles its owner underwent in the pursuit of learning. 
He inricu June (or STiLLiNnG) was the friend and fellow student 
of Gorrue. Under the guise ofa fiction, he wrote a history of 
his family and an autobiography of himself, in which he minutely 
painted every thing relating to the domestic babits of his father 
and mother, grandfather and grandmother, uncles and aunts, and 
told of his childhood, schooling, wanderings, and studies. In his 
absence, his illustrious friend took the copyright of the first 
volume to a bookseller, and, to St1LL1NG’s surprise, sent him 
115 rixdollars in gold as the price. In the author's native 
country it has long enjoyed a popularity which it is in vain to 
expect for it in England. It is true that the work is peculiar and 
chaiacteristic, and that we have nothing like it; but its truth is 
frequently too literal for our callous taste accustomed to high- 
seasoned dishes, and its sentiment is at times almost infantine. 
The picture, however, is worth examining; and the translator has 
done his part with spirit, and with the zest of one who writes com 
amore, 


The Sees of England and Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
is truly a book of Bishops. It contains representations of the 
mitres of each class of overlookers, and engravings of all the epis- 
copal armorial bearings ; which are strongly distinguished, so far 
as we can interpret heraldic signs, by the absence of every symbol 
indicative of poverty and humility. We have also tables exhibit- 
ing the various sees arranged according to the precedence they 
now confer, and showing at one view who is the present incum- 
bent, his family connexion, and his other preferments; telling us 
when he was consecrated to his present office, naming his prede- 
cessor, and stating his former see if he has been translated. In 
another table, we have the Sees of England and Wales arranged 
in alphabetical order, with a list of the lucky persons who held 
them at 1750 and have held them since, with the length of their 
possession. A dictionary of the English and Welsh Archbishops 
deceased since 1750,an analysis of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Act, and a very copious index, completes this useful little work 
of reference. We wish the incomes of the Reverend and Right 
Reverend Fathers had been given, but we presume they were un- 
attainable. 

One reform connected with the Spiritual Peers, to which even 
many of the self-called friends of the Church are favourable, is the 
abolition of translations. Let us see, with Mr. Seppine’s assist- 
ance, whether this change be needed, and try to what extent this 
mode of operating upon the hopes and fears of minds raised above 
the pomps and vanities of the world may have been tried by states- 
men, who fancied the Bishops were as corrupt as themselves. Ex- 
cluding the five Colonfal sees, and remembering that some Irish 
ones have been united under the late act, the number of bishoprics: 
exhibited are five-and-forty, the translations are thirty-five. Im 
England, the bishoprics are twenty-seven, the translations seven- 
teen. In Ireland, that hotbed of church-corruption, the sees are: 
eighteen, the translations the same number; and the Most Reve- 
rend and Right Honourable Lord Jonn George pe LA PoER. 
Breresrorp, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Lrelande— 
(what a Scriptural title !)—has been moved four times. 
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The Third Part of the Resources and Statistics of Nations 
contains some valuable political documents—the Petition of Right, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, and the French 
Constitutional Charter established on the accession of Louis 
Puiuir. There is also an account of the different public offices in 
England and of some of the Courts of Law (not all, for the Ecclesias- 
tical are omitted), and a kind of running commentary on the rise 
and progress both of the English and French Constitutions. The 

ure statistics are, however, very meagre, and not always of the 
atest date. For instance, the salary of the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench is put down at 10,000/. per annum, though it was 
reduced to 8,000/. on the death of Lord Tenternrn ; Lord ELuen- 
BoRoven’'s sinecure clerkship is stated at 9,625/.: this, however, 
we think has been what the Whigs call “ rezulated "—that is, the 
average of a certain number of years has been taken and the 
maximum fixed at the amount of that average. The much-boasted 
process still, however, leaves the abuse enormous enough: if our 
memory does not deceive us, the do-nothing receives nearly 7,000/. 
a year. 


One of the latest volumes of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge is devoted to the Faculties of Birds. Their modes of seeing, 
hearing, tasting, and touching, are first treated of; then their 
locomotive faculties, the way in which they walk and fly; their 
migration and instinct follow; lastly, there is a chapter on the 
application of the subject to natural theology. The work is an 
amusing rather than an able or a complete compilation. A great 
many curious facts and anecdotes are brought together; there is 
a good deal of pleasant and gossipy disquisition, some anatomical 
exposition of the different organs which are spoken of, and some 
odds and ends of opinions taken from old authors, and which 
seem to show extensive reading in the black letter books of the 
naturalist ; but a scientific or masterly rationale of the subject it 
certainly is not. It is, however, what many will like better—an 
entertaining volume. 

A new edition of Dr. Nurrau’s Bucolics of Virgil, Interlinearly 
Translated, is before us. The translation itself is neat, and as 
elegant as a strictly verbal metaphrase can become; though had it 
sometimes been closer, it would have been better adapted to the 
purpose of conveying to the student an idea of the genius and 
structure of the language. The chief value of this edition, how- 
ever, consists in its elaborate yet intelligible exposition of Latin 
versification. The person who wishes to become a skilful prosodist 
and a sonorous reader of Latin verse, should study Dr. Nurrait's 
little book; where, besides very ample rules, he will find the 
quantity of every variety of hexameter verse marked by musical 
notes. It is another question, whether he will be able to avoid 
an approach to chanting when exactly marking the harmonious 
quantities; or whether they can combine the euphony of the full 
resounding line, with an expression of the spirit of the passage, 
and of the sense of each sentence. 

If scanning is to be learnt, it should be learnt properly; yet it 
seems very much like learned trifling to be studying the versifica- 
tion of a dead language, which every modern nation pronounces 
differently, with a pretty satisfactory presumption that they all 
yey wrong. If Roscius could rise again and listen to the 

st of Latin orators, their enunciation, we suspect, would be 


found to rival the English of Marnrws's Nigger Hamlet— 
* Toby or not Toby, dat is de question.” 

The essay On the Office of the Ruling Elder, by Dr. Samurt 
MILtER, of New Jersey, is the result of the thought of more than 
twenty years. The general duty of this officer of the Presbyterian 
Church is, “ to cooperate with the pastor in spiritual instruction 


and government.” The object of the learned Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Church Government, is to raise the “ standard 
of public sentiment” in reference to the character of the elder, to 
show the vital necessity of a reform in this matter, and to prove 
the divine authority of the office. Dr. MiLurr takes up the last 
point first, and infers the Scriptural appointment from Scriptural 
testimony; he then traces the existence of the officer through the 
primitive Christians, the Waldenses, and other witnesses of the 
truth in the dark ages, and among the Reformers down even to our 
own time. He next discusses the necessity and nature of the 
ruling elder’s office ; expounds its duties; enters minutely into the 
qualifications proper to the character, the mode of his election, 
ordination, and resignation, and winds up with an account of the 
temporal and spiritual advantages of the pure Presbyterian plan of 
discipline. The work is learned and elaborate, but sometimes 
minute and sometimes diffuse, so that its character asa composition 
is rather ineffective. 

Selwyn in Search of a Daughter, and other Tales, by the 
author of “ Probation,” ‘ Tales of the Moors,” &c. is a reprint, 
chiefly from Blackwood. Selwyn, the first and longest story, is 
rather a vehicle for presenting a series of sketches in France and 
Italy than entitled to claim much regard as a succession of events. 
The'shorter tales seem sufficiently various, and will not tire if they 
do not excite. The general character of the volumes, like the 
other productions of the author, is that of elaborate elegance. They 
resemble lace: all that patience, skill, and a graceful neatness 
can do, is done, but the material causes a slightness of fabric that 
partakes of flimsiness, 





We are glad to see that Dr. Compz’s valuable work on the 
Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health 
has reached a third edition, in which some additional matter has 
been introduced. It is with pleasure, too, that we are able to an- 
nounce from the preface, that the success which attended the pre- 
sent work has induced its author to undertake another volume on 
a similar plan, upon the important subject of Digestion and the 
principles of Diet. 


Mr. Moxon has sent us a new edition of a very quaint and 
charming work, too old to receive a lengthy notice—too well known 
to require one. What recommendaticn is wanted to the First 
Series of Elia? The person who has never read the essays, or 
only by snatches, cannot do better than procure the volume: an 
old acquaintance will need no hint of ours to renew his familiarity. 

Mr. Barnes's elaborate History of the Cotton Manufacture is on 
our table, and shall receive that patient examination which its ap- 
parent merit requires. 

Few people read Novels, or talk of them, in these serious times ; 
and those recently issued from the “fashionable” manufactories 
have been of a very indifferent quality. Miss Parnor’s Mardens 
and Daventrys is the newest on our list; but we have only read 
enough to be able to say that ‘The Mardens” is one story and 
“The Daventrys ” another. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. II. 
In giving an account of a collection of pictures, there are three classes 
of readers whose gratification we have in view,—namely, the brethren 
of the brush, who look for a record of technical excellencies and 
defects ; the unprofessional visiters of the exhibition, who are anxious to 
see if their favorite pictures are done justice to; and those who, lack- 
ing inclination or opportunity to see them, are content to take their 
impressions from our description. As we have endeavoured in turn to 
please each, we may now and then have had the ill-fortune to fail in 
amusing the other. Inasmuch, however, as those who see the pictures 
themselves, are able to supply omissions, and fill up our imperfect 
outlines, it is but right to give the preference to those who rely on our 
description for their share of the enjoyment which pictures afford. 
With this object in view, it is less necessary for us, in resuming our 
account of the present exhibition, to premise that we do not pro- 
fess to mention every picture deserving attention. The most to be 
accomplished, even in the ample space that we devote to the subject, is 
to characterize works of prominent merit, by a few brief remarks. Of 
the few painters who successfully attempt 
Poerticat DesiGns, 

M‘Cuisris one of the most original and versatile : beauty and deformity, 
grace and grotesqueness, deep pathos and wild fun, alternately employ 
his vigorous but fantastic pencil. In aiming at effect, he often falls 
into exaggeration and affectation: his idea of beauty is physical, his 
sense of humour coarse, and his perception of elegance artificial, and 
his genius distorted by eccentricity. In his picture of ‘ Salvator Rosa 
and his Patron” (138), the incident is well told. The grimaces and 
contortion of the old mock connoisseur, ostentatiously affecting a 
microscopic scrutiny of the picture that Salvator is showing to him 
—and the calm endurance of the youthful painter, with whom the 
pretty girl is exchanging a smiling glance of recognition—are depicted 
with characteristic humour. The attitude of Salvator is somewhat 
stiff; otherwise the mannerism of the artist is in keeping with the 
subject. The apartment is too confined, however; a defect which the 
heavy and opaque colouring of the picture increases; especially the 
imitation of a carved oak cabinet, by means of paint laid on in solid 
relief, a trick equally false in art and bad in effect, which brings the 
background too forward. The two little girls dancing in his picture 
called ‘* A Pas de Deux” (447), are as hard and stiff as toys ; and the 
little boy on “ The Rocking-horse ” (389), is almost as wooden as his 
steed. In the physical idea of beauty, and opacity of colour, Erry 
resembles M‘Cxisz; but the intensity and gorgeous richness of the 
colours with which he as it were inlays his pictures, and the absence of 
all stiffness and exaggeration, give to his works a more poetical and 
genial character; especially as his subjects are generally of the romantic 
kind. In his “ Lute-player” (52), which we mentioned before, the 
poetry of real life is illustrated by a group of buxom damsels charmed 
with the strains of a gay cavalier. In the ‘* Nymph and young Faun 
Dancing ” (200), we have an illustration of classic romance. In point 
of colour, this last picture is sumptuous; but even the voluptuousness 
of the colour partakes of the soil of sensuality: instead of being pure 
and lustrous, it is thick and turbid—brilliant from the sheer force and 
quantity of positive hues. The Nymph whose bounding movement 
should have made her all buoyant, seems encumbered by the weight 
and massiveness of her drapery; and the figure, defined by a harsh 
outline, sticks to the skiey background; while her flesh, instead of 
the warm glow of beauty, increased by lively action, exhibits the 
leathern toughness of a sun-baked skin, If Evryjwould gives us sen- 
timent, we might dispense with transparent tints; but having only the 
physical, we require that to be of the highest order. No painter is 
more master of his art than Evry, therefore he has no excuse for 
muddy colouring. Joun Woop, who is not comparable with Erry in 
harmony of colour and richness and power of effect, is much more clean 
in his colouring: his flesh tints are remarkably warm and pure. But, 
with all his mechanical skill, he will never attain eminence, unless he 
puts more mind and originality into his pictures. His ‘‘ Psyche borne by 
Zephyrs” (445), is taken from one of Howarop’s flying groups ; and 
“ Cupid and Calypso” (344), is a composition in the conventicnal 
style of academic designers. Feeble character and vague expression 
moreover, render these pictures insipid, if not actually unmeaning. 
These defects also characterize the graceful and poetical fancies of 
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Howanrp; of which “ The Hesperides * (204), is one of the best: 
From their frequent repetition and sameness, the figures in these 
pictures become little better than elegant hieroglyphics, wanting both 
life and reality. Pannis’s ‘¢ Fairies” (451), are wreathed into a very 
fanciful group of homunculi; and the picture being unreal in effect, 
so far harmonizes with the subject: its ethereal character, however, is 
sather theatrical than ideal. 

Let us return to earth again,—a journey of no great length, for we 
have not been raised high into the heaven of invention. To break the 
transition from romance to reality, we enter the cave of Robinson 
Crusoe, which fFRAsER has presented in form so palpable, that 


‘ Derok himself could only have objected to the picture that a macaw is 


substituted for the parrot. The defect in most of FrasrEr’s pictures 
is, that his figures are mere shadows, while the accessories are substan- 
tial: in this instance, however, he is free from that reproach; his Ro- 
binson Crusoe, in his dress of goat-skin, reclines on a tub with a block 
for his footstovl, like one who is “* monarch of all he surveys; ” and 
Friday kneels at his feet, the model of faithful servants. The subject 
has been well felt and understood: the picture is a fine piece of ima- 
gination, by virtue of its nature and reality; and it is painted in a mas- 
terly manner throughout. 

CaALtcortT, who peoples his landscapes with figures equally well 
drawn and painted with the scenes themselves, we are glad to see again 
as adesigner. His “ Falstaff and Simple,” (252), are dramatic cha- 
racters ; the fat knight, pale with fear, in escaping from the vengeance 
of Ford, displays more activity and energy than his bulbous body 
was commonly susceptible of ; and charges with his staff the affrighted 
Simple, who looks as if the gamesome thrust was like to wound 
him. The neat and finished execution of the painting is characteristic 
of this accomplished painter. The group of “ Dutch Peasants” in 
the landscape, by the same artist, (167), where a man is assisting a 
woman to dismount from her horse is worthy of the Dutch school ; 
and the tone of the picture corresponds with the received notions of the 
moist atmosphere of Holland: the very sunlight seems diluted with 
water,—though the effulgence of Cuypr’s suns shed a luminous glow 
over the level scene as warm as ever any mortal, whether Dutchman or 
Italian, need wish to bask in. ‘ The Hop-garland,” (51), by 
WITrHERINGTON, is a charming scene of rural life in the hop-garden, 
and is painted with nearly the skill and neatness of Caticorr, and 
greater warmth. Hancock evidently had Epwin LANDSEER in his eye 
when he painted “ Warreners of former days going out,” (504); and 
the merit which would otherwise belong to this clever painstaken 
attempt, is very much diminished in consequence. Imitators of emi- 
nent men are useful, if it be only to show their defects exaggerated. 
CuarLEs LanpseER should not paint animals; for as he cannot 
hope to rival his brother he must suffer by comparison. His “ High- 
lander seized by a Bloodhound,” (171), lies as if asleep, instead of 
struggling with pain and the effort to throw off the animal. His 
picture of “ ‘The Minstrel” (452) is clever, but overwrought. The 
old blind harper is a commonplace theatrical minstrel ; and the picture 
seems ‘* made up.” The look of pity in the lovely girl at the window 
is the only genuine touch of nature in it. Neither is the colouring 
very agreeable or effective. 

There are two scenes from SHAKSPEARE, painted by artists little 
known at present, but who give’ promise of future reputation. These 
are ‘ Rosalind giving the chain to Orlando after the wrestling- 
match,” (150), by Joun Brivces; and “ Slender and Ann Page,” 
(328), by SamvEL Wittiams. The painter of Rosalind has missed 
the Shakspearian-sentiment entirely; Orlando is equally common- 
place ; he does not even look like one who has been wrestling. Yet 
though the artist has failed in his principal persons, be kas told the 
story distinctly. The proud Duke entering the palace; the group ofidlers 
on the terrace, one of whom is pointing out Orlando while another 
turns listlessly round to look at him ; and the attendants below bearing 
away the body of the wrestler: all these incidents are introduced dis- 
tinctly, without confusion, and with due regard to the prominence of the 
principal one. The painter of Ann Page has not done justice to our 
notions of her character: but the abortive assumption of gallantry and 
gaiety in Master Slender is admirably expressed in his face and action. 

WessTerR exhibits two or three nicely painted little pictures; in 
which the tiny points of character are capitally hit off. There is no 
mistaking the significant look of enquiry which the boy ‘ Late at 
School,” (2), who is sidling in at the door, directs to one of the urchins 
within; and the interior of the village dame-school is very character- 
istic. A child “ Reading the Scriptures” to her grandmother, (22), is 
a picture whose truth and simplicity all will attest. . A third picture by 
the same artist (431), erroneously bearing the same title as the last, is 
a mourntul scene. - A girl watching by the bedside of a sick or dead 
parent—there should be no room to doubt which, though only the hand 
is visible on the coverlid—has given way toa flood of sorrow. Her 
head has sunk on her hands, which rest on the bible that is open on the 
table. The stillness of the chamber is felt; and its gloom is made 
more apparent by the feeble light of a little lamp ; which, by the way, is 
admirably represented. The pathos of the subject is touchingly con- 
veyed by the fewest and simplest means. HERBERT, whose principal 
picture the circumstance of its bad situation caused us to notice out of 
its place, has one or two others. The expression of his ‘* Margaret,” 
(262), a love-lorn girl, is too sullen for sympathy. 

, ( To be continued.) 





THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Feb. 20.—lst Regt of Dragoons—E. Madden, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Vanneck, promoted, Lllth Regt. of Light Dragoons—O. Smith, Gent. 
to be Veterinary-Surgeon, vice Cherry, deceased. 3d Regt. of Foot—Capt. J. Michel, 
from the 64th Foot, to be Capt. vice Tinling, who exchanges, 8th Foot—Ensign H. 
Crawford, from the half-pay of the 84th Regt. to be Ensign. 9th Foot—Assistant- 
Surgeon W. Harvey, from the 94th Regt. to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Drysdale, ap- 
poiuted to the Staff. 10th Foot—Lieut. F. T. Tollemache, from the half-pay Ist 
Foot Guards, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. Goode, promoted. 11th Foot— 
R. B. T. Boyd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Eddy, promoted in the 75th 
Regt. 27th Foot—Capt. R. Fawkes, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice 
S. Thorpe, whoexchanges. 35th Foot—W. Baldock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Erskine, appointed to the 45th Regt. 41st Foot—T. Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Clarke, who retires. 45th Foot—Capt. E. Armstrong to be Major, by 
purchase, vice Moore, who retires; Lieut. F. Pigott to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Armstrong; Ensign J. I. Oakley to be Lieut. by pu:chase, vice Pigott; Ensign the 
Hon. D. S. Erskine, from the 35th Regt. to be Seleck vice Oakley. 57th Koot— 
Ensiga W, B. Gopdrick to be Lieut, by purchase, vice W. Lockyer, who retires ; 


E. Junor, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Goodrick. 63d Foot—Ensign HS 
R. Seymour to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Macleod, who retires; C. Hopton, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Seymour, 64th Foot—Capt. C.H.L_ Tinling, from 
the 3d Regt. to be Capt. vice Michel, who exchanges. 75th Foot—Ensign G. H. 
Eddy, from the llth Regt. to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Phayre, who retires. 
82d Foot—Sergeant: Major J. Stoodley to be Adjutaut (with the rank of Ensign,) vice 
Rogers, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 97th Foot—Sergeant-Major 1. Moore to be 
Adjutant (with the rank of Ensign,) vice M‘Intosh, promoted. 
ees Brigade—Staff- Assist.-Surgeon D, Ewing to be Assist.-Surgeon, vice Woodford, 
who resigns, 
Ist West India Regt.—Capt. T. Kettlewell, from the half pay Unattached, to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Impett, appointed to the 71st Regt. 
2d West India Regt.—Major W. B. Nicolls to be Lieut.-Colonel, without purchase, 
vice Pattison, deceased ; Capt. T. M‘Pherson to be Major, vice Nicolls; Lieut. A. 
Bourke, from the 8th Regt. to be Capt. vice M‘Pherson; Ensign F. F. Mathews to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Egerton, promoted ; Ensign W. Taverner, from the 82d Regt. 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brenan, deceased ; P. Browne, Gent. tobe Ensign 
by purchase, vice Mathews. 

Koyal Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Capt. W. Talbot, from the halfpay Un- 
attached, to be Capt. vice W. Sweetman, who exchanges. 

Unattached—Lieut. J. Goode, from the 10th Regt. to be Capt. without purchase. 
——< 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Feb. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Sissons and Downs, Sculcoates, bricklayers—Ind and Poole, Cambridge, wine-mer- 
chants—Brade and Delenney, Liverpool, blockmakers—J. and J. Renshaw, Manches 
ter, brush-makers—Russell and Mitchell, Leamington Priors, architects—Bishton and 
Co. Bilston, ironmasters—Bishton and Co. Bilston, coal-merchants; as far as regards 
Callum—Ling and Co. Bloomsbury Square, attornies; as far as regards Bennet— 
Ainscow and Co. Preston, machine makers; as far as regards Williams—Price and 
Horne, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attornies—Smith and Doodson, Liverpool, wholesale- 
butchers—Anderson and Clare, Old Bailey, oilmen—Iveson and Kidd, Holmfirth, 
Yorkshire, attornies —Crompton and Co. Kearsley, Lancashire, cotton -spinners—Tarr 
and Co, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Bailey and Co. Lane End, Staffordshire, 
lustre-manufacturers—Beard aud Tucker, Theobald’s Road, coachmakers— Dixon and 
Pearson, Rathbone Place, warehousemen — Tomlinson and Canning, Birmingham, 
merchants—J. and W. Exley, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturers— 
L., E., and S. Bennett, Shiffnal, Shropshire, surgeons—J, and H. Groombridge, Ber- 
mondsey New Road,' carpenters — Callahan and Carter, Vauxhall Bridge Road, gas- 
fitters—G. S.ard R.S. Dorsett, West Bromwich, millers. 

INSOLVENT. 

Goodburn, John, New Kent Road, silversmith, Feb. 17. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Denman, Edward, Mark Lane, watch-manufactwrer, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Agar, John Samuel, Hammersmith, engraver, to surrender, Feb. 27, March 31} soli- 
citors, Watson and Sons, Bouverie Street; official assignee, Mr.Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Davey, George, Gwinear, Cornwall, miller, Feb, 23, March 31: solicitors, Mr. Coode, 
Guildford Street ; and Mr, Paynter, Penzance. 

Dickisson, James, Nottingham, lace manufacturer, March 3, 31: solicitors, Mr, Wads- 
worth, Nottingham; and Mr. Capes, Gray’s Inn. 

Gardiner, Thomas, Hunter Street, Kent Street, currier, Feb. 27, March 31: solicitor 
Mr. Cranch, BilliterSquare ; official assignee, Mr. Green, King’s Arms Yard. 

Gaudern, William, Earl’s-Barton, Northamptonshire, feltmonger, March 12, 31: 
solicitors, Mr. Jeyes, Northampton; and Mr. Jeyes, Chancery Lane. 

Knight, Samuel John, Lower Belgrave Place, ironmonger, March 2, 31: solicitors, 
Messrs. Fisher and De Jersey, Aldersgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Copt- 
hall Buildings. 

Ritchie, Alevander, Carey Street, licensed -victualler, Feb. 24, March 31: solicitors 
Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Satcher, William, Great Saffron Hill, victualler, Feb. 24, March 31: solicitors 
Mr. Noy, Seething Lane; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street. 

Stcpheus, Daniel Wells, Emsworth, Hampshire, wine-merchant, March 5, 31: soli- 
citor, Mr. Shoubridge, Great Russell Strect, Bluomsbury ; official assignee, Mr, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. 

Wright, Henry, Old Broad Street, merchant, Feb, 27, March 31; solicitors, Messrs 
Kirkman and Rutherford, Cannon Sireet; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
Buildings, 





DIVIDENDS. 

March 24, Walker, Titchborne Street, saddler—March 12, Hodgskin, Brompton, 
grocer—March 12, Baylis, Johnson's Court, printer—March 13, Redhead junior, Lime 
Street, shipbroker—March 12, Hutchinson, Poland Street, victualler—March 12, Mul- 
lens, Cheam, builder—March 12, Anderson, Union Street, Hanover Square, tailor— 
March 10,Chorley, Little Bell Alley, Coleman Street, woollendraper— March 10, Phillips, 
Bishopsgate Street, Within, ironmonger—March 10, Weedon, Southall, victualler— 
March 11, Boyce, Tiverton, bookseller—March 13, Brown and Co. Carbrook, Cheshire, 
calico-printers—Mareh 10, Cocke, Birmingham, brassfounder—March 11, Davis, Lea- 
mington Priors, innkeeper—March 25, Clough and Co. Bathafern Park, Denbighshire, 
bankers—-March 12, J. G. and W.C. Jennings, Bristol, corn-merchants—March 12, 
Saxon and Handforth, Cheshire, paper-dealers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 10. 

Toone, Leuton Row, Nottinghamshire, lace manufacturer—Poulter junior, Needham 
Market, grocer—Wood, Liverpool, common brewer—Parker, Mauchester, cotton-spinner 
—Myers, Liverpool, salt-broker—Liversedge, Almondbury, clothier—Nicholls, Lows 
ther Arcade, linendraper—Langton, London, merchant—Richardson, Upper Norton 
Street, Portland Place, commission-agent. 





Friday, February 20. : 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Smythe and Colls, coal-merchants—G. and N. Arrend, Upper Gloucester Streét, 
Marylebone, bootmakers--Dows and Sheppard, Ware, millers—Mallerhausen and 
Schwinge, Booth Street, Spitalfields, seum-boilers—Parry and Marsh, Liverpool, com- 
mon-brewers—Gill and Co. Devon, tin smelters; as far as regards J. Gill—Crosbie 
and Gracie, Cambridge, tea-dealers—Grainger and Powell, Lawrence Lane, woollen- 
warehousemen—Gooch and Sanders, Skinner Street Bishopsgate Street, wine-mer- 
chants—Williams and Hannay, Bartlett’s Buildings, carpet-manufacturers—Gardner 
and Mills, Cheltenham, grocers—E. and J. Gandon, Osborn Place, Whitechapel, 
sugar-coopers—Mills and Firth, Aspley, Yorkshire, ironfounders—E. and H. Ottey, 
Field Terrace, Battle Bridge, oilmen—Cartwright and Cotton, President Street East, 
St. Luke's, watch-spring-manufacturers—H. H., H. H., and R. Brown, Melton 
Mowbray, curriers; as far as regards Brown junior—J, and J. Leigh, Ww arburton, 
Cheshire, corn-merchants—Whaley and Chalton, Chester, stage-carriage-proprietors— 
W. and S. Walton, Leeds, joiners—Johnstone and Fenn, Marchmont Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, importers of leeches--T. and S. Ashton, Stockport, cotton-spinners— 
Bell and Nicholes, Piccadilly, victuallers—Owst and Crispin, Newbald’s Wharf, Ber- 
mondsey Wall, merchants—Milligan and Co, Bradford, woollen-drapers—W, and 8. 
Easton, Glasgow, commission-merchants. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Feb. 18, Adams, William, junior, Rrown’s Lane, Spitalfields, brewer. 

Feb. 19, Warmington, John, Union Street, Southwark, grocer. 

Feb. 20, Wells, Rebecca, Ivinghoe, Buckinghamshire, shopkeeper. 

BANKRUPTS. ; i 

Ayres, John Thomas, Tooley Street, silversmith, to surrender Feb. 27, April 3: ‘Soli- 
citors, Messrs. Desborough and Young, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Bladon, Leonard, Hanway Street, tailor, March 6, April 3: solicitor, Mr. Metcalfe, 
Great Portland Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. ne 

Dakin, William Henry, Heigham, Norfolk, innkeeper, March 3, April 3: solicitors, 
Messrs, Beckwith and Dye, Norwich; and Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

Dorrington, Joseph, Fordingbridge, Southampton, plumber, Feb. 27, April 3: soli- 
citors, Mr. Cooper, Salisbury ; and Messrs, Emley and Sanger, Essex Court, Temple. 

Hawksley, Charles, Liverpool, merchant, March 4, April 3; solicitors, Mr. Mawdsley, 
Liverpool ; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. ou 

Jacobs, Simon, Manchester, merchant, March 13, April 3: solicitors, Messrs, Denf- 
son and Co. Manchester; and Messrs. Walmsley and Co, Chancery Lane. a! 

King, Stephen, Kinnerton Street, Knightsbridge, baker, Feb. 28, April 3: solicitor, 
Bt giasley: Guilford Street, Russell Square ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 

uildings. 








hing, John, Cambridge, grocer, Feb. 25, April3: solicitors, Mr. Metcalfe junjor 
Wisbeach ; and Messrs, Denter, Linocolo’s Inu Fields, 
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Raskhweod, Georg 
solicitors, Mr. Nor 
§ Nixon, Henry, Warwick L 
St. Swithin’s Lane; official a 

Smith, William Sanderson, 
cor, Mr. Aslwurst, Bridge Street 
Street. 

Vos, John, Weymouth, grocer, March 5, April 3: 
and Mr. Capes, Gray’s Inn. 

Whitehouse, Thomas, Balsall Heath, 
solicitors, Messrs, Spurrier and Co, 
Gray’s Inn, 


, and Wilson, 


Wi m, Liverpool, merchants, 
8, Liverpool 


nd Messrs. Norris and Co. Great Ormond Street 
re, carpenter, March April solicitor, Mr. Wire, 
gnee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 
‘ ae, draper, March 4, April 3: solici- 
gnee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 


March 4, April 3: 


: Blackf 
solicitors, Mr. Clark, Weymouth ; 


Worcestershire, br 


maker, March 3, April 3: 
Dirming 1; and Me 


. Nerton and Chaplin 


DIVIDENDS. 
March 13, Dodson, Great George Street, Bermondsey, merchant—March 14, Leat! 
and Bredslaw, Mincing Lane, wine-me March 14, Jarrin, New Bond Sire 
confectioner—March 19, Wr Heathfield, dealer and chapmau— March 16, Mills 
Co. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, printers larch 16, C. Carter, a Street, woollen 
dra per Mareh 16, Gower, Greenwich Road, coachmake 16, W. and J. 
Rus outhampton, upholsterers— Mareh 1 orvall >t, West Smithfiele i, 
victual le March 17, Shar Lincoln, m hant-— Riley hwood, 
Derbyshire, coal merchant—March 18, Garnett, Shap, Westmoreland, innkeeper 
March 12, Mitchell, Abingdon, grocer—March 18, Tarrant, Bathwick, naker— 
March 18, Salter and Balston, Poole, twine-manufacturers— March 13, ring 
ton, currier— ch 21, Martin, Salisbury, draper—March 14, Comer, Liverpool 
cotton: broker, z 


hants 


coac 
Lowe, W: 


CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrar 
Molineux, Hertford, Helsby, 
Biadford, Yorkshire, ‘ 


March 13. 
cturer 


on or before 
cabinetmaker Liverpool, watch man 


worsted-spint 


Wroe 
er. 


PRICES 


BRITISH 
} Satur 


R RENT. 


F { (Closing Prices.) 


C U 


ND! 


Monday Thurs 


| Tuesday. 


vol 934 a | 
ENE 


Wednes.; 


8 perCent.Consols 
Dittofor Account...:. 
3 per Cent. Reduced. 
3¢ per Cents Reduced 
New 3¢ per Cents... 
Long Annuities. 

Bank Stock,8 per C t.. 
India Stock,104 pc i. 
South Sea Stoc nt. 
Exchequer Bills,1 ¢d. p. diem | 40 prem 
Iudia Bonds,24 per Cent. . -}21 prem 


41 


FOREI 
(Last Official Quotation durit 
mapayable _— 5 p Ct 


the W alice Friday evening.) 
Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 
Ditto, ( Ditto) 6 — 
fississippi (New) 
apolitan of 1824 
New York(payble.1845 
| Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 


97 
L04 
Belgian.... 
Beazilian.. 
Buenos Ayres 
Chilian .. 
Colombian of 1824 
| Pennsylv ania (pay 1858) 5 
| Peruvian... 
Portuguese ., 
Ditto, New 
Ditto ..... 
Prussian,... 
|| Russianofls22.. 
;||Ditto (Metallic) . 
Spanish of 1821-2. 
|Ditto, Scrip ........6. 


oe 


Ditto 
French.. 
Ditto 
Ditto, Bank Shares. 
Greek of i825..... 
Louisiana (State Loan) 
Mexican.. 

Ditto... 


r Ditto) 


AWAKwowananwsoct 


wr 


ro 
AAKr awn 


53 pm 
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SHARES. (Last Off 
\nuylo-Mexican Mines ... 
3 


| British [rou 

| Real del Monte (Unre 
Unitel Mex 
Australian 


= 
-t 


GeneralSteaw 


al Quotation duriugthe Week, ending F 


riday Evening.) 
Commercial Decks | 
East India... 
agp aoe 
- Ki itharine. 
We *st Incdia., 
Hibernian Joint Stock B: 
London and Westminste 1 Ba 
National Provincial bank 
Provincial Bank oflreland.... 


GRAIN. 


,» FRIDAY 


’. 
Rye, New... 

White, New. 

Fine .. 


- 38 .. 40 


BUTCHERS’ 


SMITHFIELD, 


{BERLAND, 


- 105 
40 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
| Per Quarter (Imperial) of E mdand Wales, 
for the Week <7 ng Feb. 


present Week. 


- 465, 8d, 
5 4 
~1s 38 
FLOUR. 
-per sack | — 


+ 22s, 9d, 


| Seconds, 2 
} Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 
| Norfolkand Stockton 


the 
Best Fresh 13s. Od. perdoz. 


PO’ rat OE: 
Scotch Reds . 
Kidneys (York 
M'ddling . 
Ware .. 


Kent Pocket 

Choiee Ditto.... 
Sussex Pockets. 
Superfine Ditto. 


FRIDAY, 


perigee: o vee to 2/.10s.0d, 
2 » 


FEBRUARY 20. 
&. t. 
. 41... 42/00 
.3 
40 


Harre 


ME 
FEBRUARY 20, 
SMITHFIELD.+ 
to 


offal, perstone 


adot 36 Trusses.) 


(Perl 


TMAN 


COALS. 
peace yg 9d. to@es, 


‘Inferior 0 19 


3 


| Muscovado (exclusive of duty) percwt. Sls. 104, 
| Molasses . . ‘ s. to 259, 


BUL LI ION. 
Portugal, in Coin -per oz. 
Foreign, in Bars 
New Doubloor 6 


jon, 

| 

| Silver, in +, Standard 0 
4a On) 


Ol. Os. Od 
3 17 

e 0 
4 11g 
r) 


xe New Dollars Dollars .. 


lron,in Bars, 


| Tin, 


~ 


Sorece0e9°0 


in Bars 
Quicksilver,. 
| Copper, in Shee 
j Sake 


®ocorere? 


Rape Ojl...... 
Refined 
Lin-ved Oil 
| Linseed O 
| Rape Cake 


-pertun 507.08, 
. 52 0 


¥ 
«-perton 


| Blanket., 


} lé ombing. 
‘Flannel, 


erlb. lid.te 154 
14 — 2 


14 — 16 


i 














SUPPLEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 

calling off Scarborough, Weather permitting, those 
aplendid Steam Shipsthe DUNDEEand THE PERTH, 
allowed to be th test in the World, each 1200 tons 
burden, and engines of 300 horse power, will sail from 
the entrance to the London Docks as ander Phe Perth, 
J. Spink, Commander, on Wednesday next, Feb. 25, 
at 10 o’' Clock. ‘The Dundee, Joun Wisnartr, Com- 
mander, on Wednesday, March 4th, at 12 o'Clock. noon. 
Berths secured and every information obtained at the 
offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6, King Street, Cheapside; 
and Downe’s Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 

C.R. Cotman, Agentand Wharfinger. 
erg eter eeseseeeenrereenenererneemerennnateensenmnmmansinaesmnsoemmmteene® 
BENGAL PROVIDENT SOCIET 

Notice is hereby given, that on Ist January 1835, 
the Available Funds of the Sixth Class will be divided 
amongst Subscribers or their Legal Representatives on 
production of the Original Certificate of Admission, ac- 
companied by an A 
sworn to by an uninterested party. 

“I A. B. do hereby make oath and declare that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, C. D. on whose life an 
interest is said to be held in a ce i 
aalled the Bengal Provident Society, ‘ . 
alive at (a) on the first day of January in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred aud thirty- 
five, and that the said C. D. is, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, the persou on whose life Certificate No. 
~— in the Bengal Provident Society, $ 
originally applied for and subscribed. As witness my 
hand at (5) this day of 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty- d) 

Sworn before me at (6) this” 

83 (ec) E.F.” 


day of 


(a) Place of Residence. 
(6) Place of Attestation, 
(c) Signature of Magistrate or Justiee of the Peace. 
(4) Signature of Deponent. 
The amount of Div dend is at present uncertain, but 
it wilk not fail short of 300 Rupe 
Notice is also given, that a 
Rupees a share is now payable to Subscribersto the Third 
Class (who have established their right to the First Di- 
widend) or to their duly constituted representatives on 
production of the Original Certificate of Admission, 
Calcutta, 98h Aug. 1834, H. J. Ler@nron, 
Secretary. 


EE Tae ea ae TT at eel STN 
ATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
TRUSSES, SALMON, ODY, and (Co. most re- 

fully inform the Public that their PATENT SELF- 
SUSTLNG TRUSSES afford more ease and security 

for the relief of Hernia than any other instrument for 
the purpose when eorr y applied; they will answer for 
right or left side; requiring no under strap or any galling 
bandage.—N.B. Ladies are requé 
Ody’s private door, 292, Strand, ojyposite Surry Street, 


davit in the following form, to be | 


1 to apply at Mr, f 


CHURCH REFORM. 
UBJECTS OF A COURSE OF 


LECTURES, at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, 
Moorfields, By W. J. Fox. 
On Sunday Evenings.—'To commence at Seven o’clock. 
I. Feb. 15.—On Christian Morality, and its importance 
to the wellbeing and progress of a Community. 

Feb, 22.—On the Failure of the Established Church 
as a Means for the Promotion of National Morality. 
.1—On the Claims of the Dissenters, and 

ym of Church and State. 
s. 


the Sep 
ssent for the Produc- 


IV. Mar, 8. —Inadequaey of U 
tion and Advancement of ional Morality. 


NOTICE TO ALL MANKIND. 

Now is Published. a Pook called 

HE GLORY OF GOD REV 
AUCCUKDING T His PROMIS . 
40, v. By the Gk od is meant the T li of God, 
In this Book it ed that the Kingdom of God 

will come on no anuary 12th, 1836. 

In this Book is testified that the day or year of this 
G »spel, that is, of these glad Tidings ofthe Coming of the 
K:ngdom of God, is one Scripture Year of 360 days from 


| Jinnary 17th, 1835, at noon-day, unto January 12th, 1836, 
| at noon-day. 


: Mar. 15.—False Morality inculeated by Established 


n Priestcraft. 
Claims of the Community on Ecclesi- 
ional Endowments. 
tional Education the Foundation of 


and Sectar 
I 


National Mc 
VIIL. Apr odes of Public Instruction adapted for 
the Promotion of National Morali 
X. Apr. 12.—Principles and 
Reformation, 
VURNITURE DEPARTMENT; 
BAZAAR, Baker Street, and King Street, Port 
man Square, established 18 This department haS 
been remodelled and greatly extended, and the principl® 
of selling Furnitare upon Commission as heretotore dis 
continued. The Proprietor having found it expedient to 
establish a Manufactory upon the Premises, y article 
now on Sale is warranted; the very best mate s only 
are used, and the most experienced workmen are em- 
ployed. The Prices, which are for Cash only, are 
xed, and will be found upon inspection scarcely to 
exceed half the usual trade charges. ‘ihe Stock exhibits 
oue of the larg fom, and combines the 
‘Newest Desigus iu every description of Elegant and 
iouable Furniture ; and, from its magnitude, hous: s, 
of any dimensions can be completely furnished in a few 
days 
ARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 
BAZAAR, Baker Street and King Street, Port- 
mau Squars.—The immense variety of NEW AND 
SECOND CARRIAGES on SALE at this Establish- 
ment affords to Purchasers the most ample choice. A 
suecessiun of New and Elegant Vehicles is constantly 
kept up by many of the most eminent and respectable 
carriage builders in the metropolis, which they continue 
to sell very reasonably. These Carriages are especially 
worthy of attention, and may be depended apon for da- 
rability and exeellency of workmanship, and the good 
taste displayed in their gettiug up, “Alt New Carriages 
warranted for one year. Advances made, Gentlemen 
having Carriages to dispose of, will find this a ready 
market, either for publie or private sale. Auction days 
every Saturday, commencing at one o'clock, 


utline of an Efficient 


This toreknowledge of the coming of the Kingdom of 
is according to the witness of the Spirit in the Seri 
tis written, Howbeit when He the Spi 

Truth is come he will guide you into all truth, for he 
shall not sy <of himself, but wh: ull hear 
that shall he speak ; and he will sho u things to 
come, ain, 16, 13, with Mark 16, 15, i6; and Revela- 
tions, 

Printed for the Author, by J. Davidson, Serle’s Place. 
Sold by F. C. Westley, 162, Piccadi 


ATHS—WARM, VAPOUR, 
SULPHUR, HARROWGATE, DOUCHE and 

s ER BATHS, always ready, inthe highest per- 
fection, 23, New Bond Street. corner of Conduit Street, 
and at Founder’s Court, Lothbury, back of the Bank. 
The most efficacious remedy for lis in the Head, In- 
fluenza, Rheumatism, Complaints of the Skin, &c. Va- 
pour or Sulphur Baths .each, or Six for Zls.; W: 
Baths at Lothbury, 2s. 6d. each, or 12 for 21 
Street; 3s each, or 10 for Qls. Careful and e 
male and female attendants, 


NGLISH PREJUDICES having 

_4 yielded to the wholesome practice of using Lave- 
ments for Costiveness snd Indigestion, Messrs. BICK- 
NELL (late Savory) and Co. 369, Strand, adjoining 
Exeter Hall, respecttully announce that they are the sole 
Manuiacturers of Dr. Scott’s CLYSO PUMP for pre- 
serving a regular aciion of the Bowels, and thereby re- 
lieving Flatulence, Spasm, Bilious Affections, and other 
Internal Disorders, ‘This Apparatus is adapted for ge- 
neral convenieuce ; is very commodious for temales and 
invalids, and produces immediately the desired effect 
without any Medicine, 

OFT FELL THE DEW. 
A PARODY. 

T have seen that dew fall, 

1 have seen that morn break, 
And the sun all resplendent 

In glory awake; 
That sun cast a shadow, 

But the shade when F met 
J found was enrivalled 

By Waraen’s Black Jet. 
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CHEAP AND ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
DWARD LACEY having purchased 

A the remaining STOCK of the ANNUALS, is en- 
abled to offer them complete, with beantiful Engravings, 
and handsomely bound and gilt, mostly at one-third the 
price, being very little more than the late Proprietors 
paid for the binding; and begs to call public attention to 
a Cheap List of them. Also, of a large Assortment of 
splendid Bouad Works for Presents. Scrap-Books, 
Albums, Plain and Coloured Engravings, &c. &c. in 
order fo meet the times, at Half the usual Prices. 

Edward Laeey, 76, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Leudon. 

Neatly bound for the pocket, with gilt edges, Price 3s. 

HE PARLIAMENTARY TEST 
S00OK for 1835. 

In which may be seen, in addition to the Names and 
Residences of the Members, the Pledges by which they 
hound themselves to their Constituents at the late 
General Election, their avowed Political Principles, with 
their manner of Voting upon every leading Question in 
the last Parliament, 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange ; and 
all Booksellers. 


MR. ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE 

DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Volumes ILI. and IV. Embracing the period from the 
Rise of Napoleon in 1795, to his Assumption of the Im- 
perial Crown in 1804. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. 
Advocate. In 2 large vols. 8vo, Price 1/. 10s, 


9 
FRAGMENTS from the HISTORY of JOHN BULL, 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. These things are an allegory. 


In a few Days, a New Edition, being the Fourth, in 
2 vols, foulseap 8vo. Price 12s. 
PASSAGES from the DIARY of a late PHYSICIAN, 
With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T, 
Cadell, Strand, London. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
INGLIS’S WORKS, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 


RELAND IN 121834. 
“Written in an honest and impartial spirit.’— 
Edinburgh Review. 
“ Drawn by a careful and impartial man.”— Times. 





MR. 


EX. 
Second and cheaper Edition, 1 vol. Price 12s, with 
lliustrations and Maps. 

THE CHANNELISLANDS; JERSEY,GUERNSEY, 

ALDERNEY, &c. 
An elegant guide to these islands.”— Spectator. 
“ Two interesting volumes,’’— Times, 

I 


In 2 vols. 16s. 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS. 
“ All pleasing, and always interesting.” — Atheneum, 
RY. 

Nearly ready, with an Introductory Chapter on the 
Present State and Prospect of the Veninsula, 

sP * tN 3 0. 
“We recommend these volumes to our 
Edinkurgh Review. 
“One of ihe most valuable productions of modern 
times.”— New Monthly Magazine. 


readers,’’— 


In the Press, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF DON 
QUIXOTE, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
Just Published. 

HE FOURTH VOLUME of Colonel 
7 NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the 
PENINSULA, with Plans, 8vo. Price 20s. 
Volumes 1, 2, and3, may be had separately, Price 20s, each 





th 

A NARRATIVE of EVENTS in the SOUTH of 
FRANCE, and of the ATTACK on NEW ORLEANS 
in 13l4and 1815. By Captain S, H. Cooke, 43d Regiment, 
Post Svo. Price 10s. 6d. 

“We wish earnestly to call the attention of military 
men to the campaign before New Orleans. It is fraught 
with fearful interest, and fixes upon the mind reflections 
of almost every hue. Captain Cooke’s relation is vivid ; 
every evolution is made as clear to the eye as if we 
had been present. The book must be generally read.” — 
Metropolitan. 

The LIFE of the E 
H. Lee, with a Portrait, Vol. 1 8vo, Price 18s. 
completed in 4 volumes. 

“The life of Bonaparte now reads like a connected 
story. where we ean trace each successive step. We shall 
be glad to see the future volames,”—Spectater. 


LiL. 
MPEROR NAPOLEON. By 
To be 


IV. 

The NURSERY GOVERNESS. By Elizabeth 
Napier; published after her death, by her husband, Col. 
Charles James Napier, C. B. 18mo. Price Ls. 

** Hear the instructions of thy father, and forsake no 
the law of thy mother.”— Proverbs, cl. 1. v. 8. - 

“ This is an admirable little book.” —Sun. 

“ The excellent instructions laid down by Mrs. Napier 
will, we have no doubt, prove a ‘rich legacy,’ not only to 
her own children, but to those in many a nursery,”— 
Liverpool Chronicle, 

“ Not only the nursery governess, but the mothers 
and daughters, especially in the higher walks of life, may 

read it to advantage." Atte. 


SKETCHES in SPAIN during the Years 1829, 30, 31, 
aud 32; containing Notices of some Districts very little 
known; of the Manners of the People, Government, 
recent Changes, Commvrce, Fine Arts, and Natural 
History. By Captain S. E, Cook, B.N. K.T.S, B.G.S. 
2 vols. 8vo, Price is. 

“ Volumes of great value and attraction, affording us 
the most complete account of Spain in every respect, 
whieh has issued from the press.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ The value of the book is in its matter and its facts, 
Captain Ceok’s Sketches must be considered an acquisi- 
tion to the library.’’—Spectutor. 

“ Approbation can be the only sentiment which this 

- well-written aed deeply-searching book must elicit,”’— 
Metropolitan. 


Albemarle street. 
NEW WORKS, NEARLY READY. 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK 
of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. Il. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Illustrated by upwards of Ninety Engravings by Moses, 
Shaw, Le Keux, and Basley, from Drawings made by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 

By the late Thomas Hope, Esq, Author of “ Anastasius.” 


III. 
EGYPT and THEBES from Observations during a 
Residence of more than Twelve Years in Egypt and 
among the Ruins of Thebes. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
By J.G,. Wilkinson, Esq. 


IY, 
A VISIT TO ICELAND, in the SUMMER of 1824. 
With Numerous Wood Engraviugs. Post 8vo. 
By John Barrow junior, Author of “ Excursions to the 
North of Europe.” 


LZ 

TUE SACRED SCRIPTURES ILLUSTRATED 
from the CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RITES, SUPER- 
STITIONS, TRADITIONS, FORMS OF SPEECH, 
CLIMATE, WORKS of ART, and LITERATURE of 
the HINDOOS, by Obervations made during a RESI- 
DENCE iu the EAST of NEARLY FOURTEEN 
YEARS. 8vo, By the Rev. Joseph Roberts, 


On the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

A NEW EDITION, most carefully revised, with nu- 

merous illustrative Wood-cuts. Foolscap, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
By Mary Somerville. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Albemarle Street. 
NEW BOOKS, 

On the 2d of March, the First Volume of the First Com- 
plete and Uniform Edition of the 


ARIOUS MEMOIRS of the LIFE 
of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
With numerous Annotations and Embeilishments. 
Printed uniformly with the recent Editions of the Works 
of Byron. Scorr, CRaBBE, 8 vols, 8vo, 


II. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, 


By the Author of the “ Sketch Book.” 
Forming No. 1 of ‘ Miscellanies,’ by Washington Irving. 

Lil. 
A New Edition, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. Map and Plates, 

TRAVELS to BOKHAKA and VOYAGE 
UP THE INDUS. 
By Lieutenant Burnes, 
IV 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of the SIX- 

TEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

Translated from the German of Frederick Von Raumer. 
Vv 


New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
BELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
VI 


Vols. IT. and IIT. 4to. Just Ready. 
STATE PAPERS RELATING to IRELAND 
DURING the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 
Comprising the Correspondence between the Govern- 
ments of England and Ireland. 
Published under the Authority of His Majesty’s 
Commission. 
Vi 


A New Edition, being the Fifth, compressed in 1 vol. 
small 8vo, 
THE DIARY OF AN INVALID IN PURSUIT 
OF HEALTH: 
Being the Journal of a ‘Sour in Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. 
By the late Henry Mathews, A.M. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Published by Lonoman and Co. 
TREATISE FEVER. 
By Southwood Smith, M.D. 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 

“ No writer has given a more lucid, faithful, accurate, 
and comprehensive description of the diversified pheno- 
mena of Fever.’—/ondon Medical and Surgival Journal. 
“ With a mind so trained to accurate observation and 
logical deduction, Dr. Smith's delineations are peculiarly 
valuable.” — Medico- Chirurgical Review. 

“ The theory is laid down with uuprecedented plausi- 
bility." — Westminster Review. 

“ Must greatly improve the general style of practise in 
febrile diseases.” — American Journal uf the Med. Sciences. 

“ One of the most able of the philosophical works that 
have aided the advancement of the Science of Medicine 
during the last half century.”"—Evaminer. 

“The work will establish on the firmest basis, the 
talents, the erudition, and the judgment of the author 
for ages yet to come.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review. 





This Day is Published, in a large 4to. vol. 21s. cloth, 
HROMATOGRAPHY; 
or, a TREATISE on COLOURS and PIG- 
MENTS, and of their Powers in Painting, &c. 

By George Field, Author of “ Chromatics, or an Essay 
on the Analogy and Harmony of Colours,” and other 
Works, 

The principal object of this work is to disclose the 
chemical, mechauieal, and pictural effects and properties 
of the various colours, pigments, and vehicles employed 
in painting, so far as may be essential to the artist, as a 
guide to their choiee and application in practice. The 
Treatise contaius—Suyzgestions on Colouring—the Ex- 
pression of Colours—their RKelations—Physical Causes — 
Durability and Fagacity—general and particular Quali 
ties and individual Characters of Pigments, together with 
their Powers and Properties —Tables of Pigments—Hints 
concerning Vehicles, Varnishes, and Grounds, &c. 

This Work wiil be found of the greatest use to Artists, 
and Artists’ Colourmen. It is essentially practical, and 
contains a complete summary of the Author’s experience 
in Chromatic Seience. The Anthor has been honoured 
by the patronage and subscription of the President and 
most of the Members of the Royal Academy, and upwards 
pe! two hundred of the eminent ariists and encouragers 
of art. 

As very few copies beyond those already ordered havo 
been printed, an early application will be necessary. 





T..aud W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 





GRIFFIN’S BOOK OF TRADES. 

In 1 vol. printed uniform with Parley’s Tales about 
Europe, &c. embellished with many fine Engravings 
on Wood and Steel, Price only 6s. cloth boands,, 

G RIFFINS BOOK OF TRADES ; 
XK Or, Circle of the Useful Arts. 

The Design of this popular work is to present an ac. 
count of those arts by which the various wants of civilized 
society are supplied. 

Glasgow; Printed for R. Griffin and Co.; Thomas 

Tegg and Son, Cheapside, Lofton; and may be procured,. 

by order, from every other Bookseller im the United 

Kingdom. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN ENGLAND, 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, embellished with 33 Wood-Cuts, 
Price 5s. boards, 
OMESTIC LIFE IN ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
Notices of Origins, Inventions, aud Modern Improve- 
ments, in the Social Arts. 

‘, No money is better spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction.” —Jounson. 

Loudon: Priuted for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheap. 
side; R.Griflin and Co. Glasgow; Tegg, Wise, and Co, 
Dublin; and may be procured, by order, from every other 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, DIAMOND EDITION, 
In 1 very small vol. Price 2s, 6d. bound in embossed roan, 

printed with a beautiful diamond type, 
OHNSONS POCKET DICTI 

e ONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
equally improved by an augmentation of some Thousand 
Words and Technical Terms; subjoined is a Coneise 
Classical Mythology; a List of Men of Learning and 
Genius ; Phrases from Various Languages; and ‘Transla- 
tious of the Mottos ot the Nobility, &e. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheap- 
side; and may be’ procured, by order, from every other 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 


CHURCHWARDENS AND PARISH OFFICERS 
GUIDE. 
On the Ist of March will be Published, 
IRECTIONS TO CHURCH- 
WARDENS, for the faithful discharge of their 
duty, by Humpurey Prripeaux, D.D., heretofore 
Dean of Norwich and Archdeacon of Suffolk, Aathor of 
“ The Connexion between the Old and New Testaments,” 
corrected with considerable additions, by Robert 
Pattie Tyrwarrt, Esq. Barrister-at- Law. 
To which is appended, General Instructions to Parish 
Officers, &c. Tenth Edition. 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; aud Fletcher and Co. 





February 21st will be Published, in one thick 8vo. vol. 
with upwards of 30 Engravings, 15s. bound in cloth, 


ISTORY OF THE COTTON 
MANUFACTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN; 
with a Notice of its Early History in the East, and in all 
the Quarters of the Globe; a Description of the great 
Mechanical Inventions which have caused its unexampled 
extension in Britain; and a View of the Present State of 
the Manufacture, and the Condition of the Classes en- 
gaged in its several Departments. 
By Edward Baines junior, Esq. 

Embellished and illustrated with Portraits of Inventors, 
Drawings of Machinery, &c. 

“ A book which is not only of infinite value to those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of which it treats, 
and those who especially devote their attentiom to the po- 
litical economy and commercial affairs of Great Britain, 
but is also highly interesting to the geueral reader,”— 
Morning Chronicle, Feb, 12, 1835. 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co,; Wakeman, Dublin ; 
Oliphant, Edinburgh; Griffin, and Rutherglen and Co. 
Glasgow. 





Just Published, Price 6d. each, or in 2 vols. bd. 10s, 


MPROVED SERIES of W.G. LEWIS's 
CATECHISMS ofthe ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

*,* As school-buoks, they will be found to possess 
many advantages over the common catechisms; not the 
least of which si their capability of being used as reading- 
hooks for classes ; in which ease, if the tutor employ the 
questions in interrogating his pupils, they will be found 
peculiarly useful in exercising the memory, as well as in 
enforcing attention to the subject. 

ASTRONOMY, on a new plan, illustrated by En- 
gravings; to which is added an Etymological and Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of the Technical Terms. 

Published by J. Sovrer, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s ; 
where the following may also be had, viz.— 











Architecture. H ydrostatics, 
Natural History of Man. | Pneumatics, 

- of Beasts, part 1. Hydraulics, 

part 2, Optics. 
Ornithology, part 1. Acoustics. 

— -— part 2, Magnetism, 
——-—— Amphibia. Electricity. 
— Ichthyology. Mechanics. 
——-———- Entomology. 





Just Published, Price 9s. 
ELLY ON USURY AND THE 
USURY LAWS; being a Summary of the His- 
tory and Law of Usury; with an Examination of the 
Policy of the present System, and Suggestious for its 
Amendment; together with an Analysis of the Partlia- 
mentary proceedings relative to the subject up to the 
present time, and a Collection of Statutes. 
By James Birca Keuty, of the Inner Temple. 

“A wellexecuted summary of every thing relating to 
the subject. .... It should be in the hands of all by 
whom the subject may be di 1”—Law Me 
Feb 1835. 

“ We think the arrangement a good one... .. A new 
treatise on the subject was needed, which we think Mr. 
Kelly hase -urately and ably compiled.” —Legal Observer, 
Feb. 7, 1835. ; 

“ This volume-is useful, and, for its class, not without 
amusement. It contains a good history of usury, and a 
well-arranged and popular view of the law.”—Spectator, 
Feb 7, 1835. ss . 

“Mr. Kelly’s book presents a valuable practical view 
of the whole question, and will be found useful not ouly 
to members of the lezal protession, but to every persom 
concerned in mercantile business.” — Atlas, Feb. 8, 1835. 

R. J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen Street, Lincolu’s lum 








Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, 





Fields ; and of all Booksellers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
HE MOTHER'S CATECHISM OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE;; for the use of Families 
and Schools, Intended to convey information regarding 
matters of common use, 
Published by Fraser and Co, Edinburgh; and Smith, 
Elder, and Co, London. 


This Day is Published, in foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. bound 


in cloth, 
RAGMENTS from the HISTORY 
of JOHN BULL. 
These things are an allegory. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 


Cadell, Strand, London. 


No. XXVIII. of 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, will be Pub. 
lished on the 28th instant, by William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 





Nlustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Designs by Sroruarp 
and Turner, On the lst March will be Published, 
Price 4s. Part I. of the 

POETICAL WORKS OF 

SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 

Comprising the “ Pleasures of Memory,” ** Human Life,” 
“Italy,” &c. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
E. Moxon, Dover Street; and T. Cape tt, Strand, 

LE BOUQUET LITTERAIRE. 
ECUEIL DE BEAUTES 
GIEUSES ET MORALES DE 

AUTEURS. Par feu L. T, Ventouillac. 

Elegantly printed, in 18mo. with a Portrait of the Editor ; 

bound with gilt edges, Price 3s. 6d. 

Sampson Low, Lamb's Conduit Street, and J, W. Parker, 

West Strand. 


RELI- 
DIVERS 





Just Published, in 8vo. Vols. XV. and XVI. completing 
HE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 
Edited by Basil Montagu, Esq. 

The most complete Edition extant. It contains Trans- 
lations as well as the Original of the Latin Works, and is 
illustrated by Portraits, Views, and Fac-similies, with a 
New Life of Lord Bacon, by the Editor. 

*,* Subscribers who have not completed their copies 
are recommended to do so with as little delay as possible, 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 

PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
Just Published, the Second Edition of 
ESSONS on NUMBER, as GIVEN 
ata PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, at CHEAM, 
SURRY, consisting of 

Part 1. THE MASTE’S MANUAL, 12mo. 4s. 6d, 
cloth. 

Part 2. TUE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS, 12mo, 2s. bound. 
Sold separately. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to 

the University of London, Upper Gower Street. 


This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE TWELFTH PART of FINDEN’s 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE; engraved in the best style, from original 
Sketches taken on the Spot. With Descriptions, 
By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D, 
Containing, 
1, Nineveh... 
&. Jericho...... voters cde Mi. W. Turner, R.A. 
.. J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
ene OOOO EE A. W. Calleott, R.A. 
Proofs, royal 4to, 4s.; India Proofs, 5s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Stieet; Sold also by C, Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY-ILLUSTRATED 
WOKK. 
Now Ready, the Third Part of 
INDEN'S BYRON’ BEAUTIES; 
A Series of Ideal Portraits of the principal Fe- 
male Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems, engraved from 
Original Paintings, containing :— 
Kaled .D. M‘Cu ise. 

2. Leonora D'Este .......F. Stone. 

Mi EMMMNIED. 06.60.0050 ccese kts STONE, 

Each Part will contain three highly-finished Plates, 
with accompanying Letter press, Price 2s. 6d. royal 8vo. ; 
Proofs, 4to.4s.; India Proofs, 5s. To be completed in 
Twelve Parts, forming one handsome volume. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 








This Day is Published, Price 42s. imperial 4to. cloth. 
LEMENTARY ART; or, the USE 
4 of the LEAD PENCIL ADVOCATED and 
EXPLAINED, By J. D. Harding. 

The object of this work is to teach the young student 
and the amateur, by the practical use of the simplest— 
(but most valuable instrument in art)—the Lead Pencil, 

ow they may study Nature and acquire Art with the 

certainty of eventual success, and also to furnish them 
with assistance to which they may continually refer in 
the absence of their master. “ The work is illustrated by 
twenty-eight Lithographic Drawings by Mr. Harding; 
and he has followed as nearly as possible the course 
which* his experience in actual instruction has suggested 
to him. 

Twelve Proof Sets remain on Sale, Price Qi. 12s. 6d. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


NEW EDITION OF “THE CABINET LAWYER” 
Including the Acts of the two Sessions of the Reform 
Parliament, Legal Decisions, and Rules of the Courts. 
The Ninth Edition, Price 9s. in cloth. 
HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popu- 


, lar Digest of the Laws of England; with a Dic- 





tionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament,.- 


and Judicial Antiquities ; correct Tables of Taxes and 
Livence Duties; Post-office and Prison Regulations ; 
Laws of the Poor, Turnpikes, Corn Trade, Customs, 
Excise, &c, . 

This Edition has been enlarged and carefully cor- 
rected throughout, to February ; exhibiting in one com- 
pact volume, ® Popular and Comprehensive Digest of the 
entire Civil, Criminal, and Constitutioual Law of Eng- 
land as now administered, 

Printed for Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin aud Co.; and Fletcher and Co, Aldine Cham- 
bers, Paternoster Row, 





In foolscap 8vo. Price 7s. cloth extra, 
| ia FICTIONS; 
OR, GLEANINGS OF A TOURIST. 
By the Author of * Rostang,” &c. 
“This volume consists of four deeply-interesting and 
well-written tales.” — Observer. 
“These ‘ Facts and Fictions’ rivet the attention, and 
arouse the sympathy of the reader.” — Morning Advertiser. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


Just Published, in post 8vo. Price 8s, boards, 
the Second Edition of 
BOs: Boake oe O° Nis 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By the Author of “ Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,” 
“ Olympia Morata,” &c. 

“ This volume is one of the most delightful which for a 
long time has fallen into our hands; and we should be 
doing injustice to our feelings did we not strongly recom- 
mend it to the public,”’—Glasgow Free Press. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





In foolscap 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
TFXARIALS AND TRIUMPHS; 
Comprising the “ Convict’s Daughter,” and the 
** Convert’s Daughter.” 
By D. Richardson, Esq. 

“ The admirable volume now before us contains one of 
the most faithful and most delightful delineations of 
human nature and human character which we have ever 
read, We are altogether so much pleased with the work, 
that we find it impossible to speak in measured terms of 
its merits, The whole is pervaded with a gentle breath- 
ing of piety, and of pure moral feeling, which adds 
greatly to the grace and beauty of the narrative, and 
must render the book especially acceptable to all who 
value the principles which these inculcate.”—Scotsman, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





Just Published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. Lis. 6d. boards, 

TYXHE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY. 
A ROMANCE, By Georges Srer@ens, Esq. 

“ The style terse, logical, and eloquent.”—Morn. Adv. 

“The language is good, the speeches are vigorous and 
impassioned.”’—Sunday Times. 

« An unbroken series of exciting incidents.””—Allas. 

“A tale, constructed out of splendid materials, which 
derives as much interest from the mode in which the sub- 
ject is treated as from its novelty,—not indeed the penny- 
a-line style of our fashionable novelists.” —//urcestershire 
Guardian. 

“ Whoever reads ten pages—so fearful and absorbing is 
the interest—will find it impossible to rise from the peru- 
sal of the whole.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“ Exquisitely pathetic.’—Sunday Times. 

“This romance is by the Author of ‘The Duke of 
Wellington, the Champion of Reform ;’ to every part of 
which I assent, and which I sincerely admire.”—Sir 
James MAckINrosH. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


y I YHE PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, 
and TREATMENT of ASPHYXIA. 
Recently Published, in One Volume S8vo. pp. 344, 
Price 10s. 6d. 

Including Suspended Animation in New Born Children 
—aud from Drowning — Hanging — Wounds of the 
Chest—Mechanical Obstructions of the Air Passages 
—Respiration of Gases—Death from Cold, &c, &c, 

By James Puitvirs Kay, M.D. 
Formerly President of the Royal Medical Society, 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

“We must content ourselves with recommendiog most 
strougly to his (the reader’s) perusal, not only these chap- 
ters, but also the whole work, as one containing a vast mass 
of information on most interesting subjects, and also as an 
example of a calm and very philosophic discussion of 
some very difficult physiological points. Such works 
should be perused by medical men with a twofold object : 
first, as giving a practical lesson in the art of reasoning ; 
and, secondly, from the increase which they may afford 
to the existing stock of knowledge, 

“ The letter prefixed to this work, and addressed to the 
Duke of Northumberland, as President of the Humane 
Society, contains a useful abstract of all that is con- 
nected with the pathology and treatment of the Asphyx- 
iated, It ought to be printed in a cheap and separate 
form, and circulated far and wide throughout the country. 

“ We take leave of Dr. Kay’s work, not wifhout some 
regret. We would we could always insure ourselves so 
agreeable a task in the business of reviewing, as that we 
have had with this book. We trust this is not the only 
subject on which the talented author means to make his 
views and researches public: however that may be, we 
conceive he has done enough to entitle him to the warm- 
est praise of his contemporaries, and to secure for himself 
a fame of no short duration.”— Medical Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1834, p. 57. 

“ Dr. Kay has acquitted himself with great ability ; 
he shows a very extensive knowledge of his subject. We 
have here the result of several years’ close research and 
experimental inquiry ; andthe volume may be considered 
as a summary of the author’s matured opinions regarding 
several points of deep interest and importance, which he 
has on former occasions discussed.”—London Med, Gaz. 

“ A work of the highest character and importance ; the 
most complete monograph we possess on that interesting 
subject. Weare glad to observe that in the latest work 
on Physiology published in this country, and in the most 
recent essay on Asphyxia*® which has appeared on the 
Continent, these experiments are Boke to, and their 
validity acknowledged.” — Liverpool Medical Journal, 

“We cannot close our remarks on Dr. Kay’s work 
without congratulating our professional brethren in this 
district on the important additionto medical bibliography, 
which has been made by one of their members.” —Liver- 
pool Medical Journal, June, 1834, 

“Tnto the consideration of these subjects, our limits 
will not permit us to enter at length, and we must intreat 
our readers, who are curious, to consult the volume for 
themselves. It is evident that Dr, Kay has studied the 
subject with nfuch attention; and we think that he has. 
been usefully employed in diverting the atfention of 
physiologists and pathologists to a point in the theory of 
Asphyxia, evidently too much overlooked, and whieh is 
certainly of no small moment in regulating the nature 
and choice of the means to be adopted for effecting re- 
suscitation.”” — Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
CXX. July 1834, p. 222. 

* Alison’s Outlines of Physiology, &c. 1833, 
Berard Dict. de Medicine, 2d Edit, 1833, Art.-Asphyxie. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman; and Bancks and Co, Manchester, 





Tn 3 vols. 8vo. 


8 Se oe OC K, 


By the Author of “ Waltzburg.” 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 2 vols, 8yo, 
p 4.8. 7 1 te 
or, Traditions of the Most Ancient Times, 
By William Howitt, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


li 2 vols, 8vo. 
HE EXILE OF ERIN; 
or, The Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman, 
“ All men have their foibles; mine is too much mo- 
desty.’—Good Natured Man. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Denied vat acthaeshaniteilaonactial a 
THE TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 9s. cloth lettered, 
ARRATIVE OF THE SERVICES 
OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT, 
After their Return from Egypt. in 1802, 
By Lieut.-Col. Cadell. 
Formerly Major in that Corps. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London: and 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION for 1835, will be Published in a 
few Days. 

In the mean time, the Proprietors caution the Public 
against purchasing, by mistake, any of the spurious 
Publications which have taken its form and appearance, 
The volume for the present year has been compiled with 
the greatest labour and care, and, for the most part, from 
materials furnished by the members of the two houses 
themselves. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Now Ready, 2 vols. 8vo, Price 21s. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 

Rh Ra IN 1834, 

By H. D. Inglis. 
Author of “ Spain in 1830,” &e. 
“ Written in an honest and impartial spirit.”—ZEdin 
burgh Review. 

Also, Just Ready, 

By the Same Author, Second and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 12s, 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS; JERSEY, 
GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &c. 

« An elegant guide to these islands.”—Spectator, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


A New Edition, comprising all the Alterations produced 
by the New Poor Law Act, &c. 1 vol, 12mo. Price 
8s. 6d. 

POPULAR DICTIONARY OF 
PAROCHIAL LAW AND TAXATION, and of 
the Duties of Parish Officers. 
By J. H. Brady. 
Revised by James N. Mahon, Barrister-at-Law. 
By the Same Authors, 

THE PARISH OFFICER’S LEGAL ADVISER}; 
or, an Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
other Parochial Authorities. By J. H. Brady. 

Revised by J. N. Mahon, Barrister-at-Law. 

A New Edition, amended according to the latest altera- 
tion of law, 12mo. Price 4s. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Now Ready, and to be had of every Bookseller in the 


Kingdom, 
H E CT “UR ae 





Pt 
AND THE PROSPEROUS MAN, 
In 3 vols. post $vo, 

“ The Author of ‘ The Exile of Idria’ has produced two 
capital tales, which will fill up their hour as plesantly 
as any similar productions of the day. ‘ The Picture’ is 
very dramatic, rapid in its progress, fluent in the rela- 
tion, and ‘ vastly amusing.’ The ‘ Prosperous Man,’ is 
marked by the same traits of freedom of manner and 
breadth of painting ”’— Atlas. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CAVENDISH.” 
Now Ready for Delivery, and to be had of all Booksellers, 
and at every Library in the Soar ae i post 8vo. 





A bL . 
From the Autobiography of a Naval Officer. 

To which is appended, the whole of the Correspondence 
and Statement relative to Captain Marryat. Second 
Edition, revised throughout. 

“ A very spirited performance, The character of the 
blind old admiral, Phil Fluke, and his secretary, Corporal 
Royal, is capital. The history of ‘ Will Watch’ is very 
ingeniously wrought into that of the hero: and the de- 
fence of the smuggler’s cavern is more melo drametic 
than any thing we have for a long time seen on the 
stage.’ ‘ Will Watch‘ is a most manifest improvement 
on his predecessors.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ There are stirring scenes in the book. Will Watch 
and his Amazonean mother, and his little sister Fanny, 
form a group which we see with our mind’s eye after we 
have closed its pages. The story refers to the late war, and 
brings upon the scene many of our great naval heroes— 
the Earl St. Vincent and Lord Nelson among others. 
There is heart in the character of Admiral Fluke, and it 
is maintained unchanged until death, The conclusion 
is brief and fearful.”"— Atheneum. 

James Cochrane and Company, 11, Waterloo Place. 





This Day is Published, 12s. bd, a New Edition, printed 
in a clear nonpareil type, in 1100 elose columns, 
MILLION OF FACTS, Correct 
Dara, and ELEMENTARY Constants, in all the 
Scieuces, and on all Subjects of Study and Practice, re- 
vised to January 1835. By Sir Ricuarp. Par.uips, 
Besides its own manifold and constant uses as a Book 
of Keference, this volume serves as a cheap and conve- 
nient Supplement to all Cyclopadias, by its densed 
notices of the most recent discoveries and determinations, 
thereby. conferring living character on costly series which 
time had rendered obsolete. 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 











London; Printed by Josepa CLayron, at No.7, Windsor 
Court, St. Mary-le-Strand; and Published by Gustavus 
Axazin, at No.9, Wellington Street, Strand. 





